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FOREWORD 



Ever since the Indian Constitution was drafted there has 
been a general consensus among the scholars of Indian 
political system in general and Indian federalism in particular 
that there was near unanimity in the Constituent Assembly 
and the country in favour of a strong centre. This view gained 
greater strength with the publication of Granville Austin's 
influential book, Indian Constitution: Cornerstone of a Nation, 
Oxford, 1966, which pointed to the absence of any State's 
rights and centrifugal pressures in the Constituent Assembly. 
So firmly had this view been established that almost no scholar 
questioned its validity. 

Yet the interesting fact was that almost immediately after 
the inauguration of our Republic, several regional demands 
began to be voiced. Those included not merely demands for 
greater provincial autonomy but even for the reorganization 
of states. With the emergence of a new type of region-oriented 
leadership, there have been demands for the reopening of the 
basis of centre-state relationship. Consequently there have 
been demands for greater autonomy. 

Were these new developments or was there some under- 
currents in tha politics of the late forties and the debates of 
the Constituent Assembly which the scholars have missed in 
their evaluation of the Indian political system. It is this ques- 
tion which put Dr Girin Phukon on this pioneering work by 
undertaking a thorough and painstaking analysis of the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly ( and of Assam Legislative 
Assembly). Dr Phukon has shown that the idea of a unanimity 
in favour of a strong centre in the Constituent Assembly is a 
myth. Indeed there was considerable opposition to the 
establishment of a strong centre in both the political climate 
of certain states as well as in the Constituent Assembly. 

To handle this problem, Dr Phukon has taken each article 
of the draft Constitution dealing with centre- state relations 
and shown that the members from Assam were neither in 



PREFACE 



This book is a revised version of my Ph.D. which was 

completed under the supervision of Professor Shanti Swarup, 

Lajpat Rai Professor of Political Science and Dean of Faculty 

of Arts, Panjab University, in 1977. It is a study of 

Assam's attitude to federalism at the time when the Indian 

Constitution was being framed. Mention may be made that 

since independence a process of reorganization of the state 

was started and the original state of Assam has now been cut 

up into several separate states and Union territories such as 

Nagaland, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh. At 

present, therefore, 'Assam* consists of the Brahmaputra and 

Surma Valleys and the hill districts of Karbi Anglong and 

North Cachar only. But during the period covered by our 

study Assam was a much larger political unit. Nevertheless, 

even at that time, the most articulate section to put forward 

the attitude of Assam has been the people of the Brahmaputra 

Valley. And more particularly, this articulate section belonged 

to Assamese Caste Hindus. The leaders of this group were in 

the forefront of the national movement and intimately 

connected with the Indian National Congress. Therefore, 

with the dawn of independence, this group became politically 

dominant and was the major opinion-maker in Assam. Owing 

to this obvious advantage, the number of their representatives 

in the Constituent Assembly was larger than those of the other 

sections of the province. For this reason, the attitude of this 

articulate group towards the federal polity in the Constituent 

Assembly invariably implied the attitude of Assam in general. 

Hence this work is mainly based on a study of the various 

pronouncements and publications of this section of the 

people. 

In completing this study I have received generous help 
from many sources, which I take the pleasure to acknowledge 
here. The foremost of my debt is to Professor Shanti Swarup, 
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for an understanding of the direction of political change that 
isjtaking place in that country. And in order to have a clear 
knowledge about it, it is pertinent to know the legacy of the 
past which may have had profound impact on the present 
political process in the States. 

Basically, in this study an attempt has been made to deal 
with state politics of Assam has it impinged upon Assam's 
attitude to Centre-State relations when the Constitution was 
on the anvil. As is well known, the fundamental issue of 
federalism centres round this particular relationship. The 
degree of harmony or conflict between the Centre and the 
^States very much depends upon whether institutional arrange- 
ments have been able adequately to synthesise the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces which exist at a societal level. If they 
have been able to do so, this is bound to be reflected in the 
constitutional provisions which in a sense would faithfully 
reflect the harmony in that society. If they do not, there 
would always be tensions. It is generally assumed that there 
was consensus in India during 1946-50, for a quasi-federal 
institutional arrangement. Yet soon afterwards, demands for 
greater provincial autonomy were heard. Was this tension 
due to new forces which emerged in the post-independence 
period or did they exist even prior to the inauguration of the 
Republic ? This aspect of Indian politics remains as yet unex- 
plored. In the case of Assam, it is interesting to examine 
whether the present Assamese elite's urge for distinct identity 
as displayed through the current 'movement' 1979 on the issue 
of 'foreign nationals' is entirely new or this was already there 
at the time of the constitution-making ? Did they seek any 
kind of constitutional protection against the 'threat' to their 
socio-cultural identity as being perceived today through 
federal policy ? With this end in view, the present study is 
intended to analyse the attitude of Assamese elite towards the 
nature of federal polity in India, which was then being 
conceived and the type of Centre-State relation which was 
being visualized in 1946-49, when the Constitution was being 
framed. 



xvii 

II 

A federal government results from two types of processes. 
One, when a unitary state creates new regional units endowing 
them with independent functions, or alternatively, when distinct 
political entities join together for limited purposes and form a 
general government dealing with matters of common interests. 
The Indian federation is tbe result of the first; a process of 
new gradual evolution from a unitary to a federal structure, 
ever since 1919 1 and, in some sense, since 1861. 2 Despite 
under standable preference of the British for a 
centralized administration for India, they were unavoidably 
driven towards a policy of decentralization. After all, Indi^ 
possessed two major prerequisites for such a polity namely its 
sub-continental size and marked regional diversities. The shift 
in British policy from decentralization to federation was a,n 
inevitable concomitant of the decision to introduce 'responsible 
government' in India. The first instalment of responsible 
government introduced in the provinces under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, was accompanied by the first significant 
step towards a formal, though partial, federalization of the 
Centre-province relations in British India. The extension of 
the principle of responsibility and the introduction of pro- 
vincial autonomy under the Government of India Act 1935, 
necessitated an increased emphasis on the federal principle. 

Besides the need of the British to allow only a limited 
transfer of power, there was another important factor which 
was responsible for a federal reorientation of the state struc- 
ture, i.e., the Hindu-Muslim question. The Muslims, who were 
a minority in the country, as a whole, formed majority in a 
number of geographically compact areas. Federalism, there- 
fore, offered to the Indian Muslims a way of integrating them- 
selves in the Indian polity while enjoying a larger share 
of autonomy in areas where theii numbers were substantial. 
In the words of poet, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, "the Muslims 
demanded federalism because it is preeminently a solution of 
India's most difficult problem i.e., the communal problem. 8 
Thus, the strong desire of the Muslims to maintain their 
political and cultural identity created a situation which 
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obviously lent itself to a federal solution, vesting maximum 
powers in the federating units. By and large, politically 
conscious Muslims were perhaps motivated by a strong feeling 
of being a distinct and separate political entity ap,d the fear of 
being swamped by the Hindus in any majority-based demo- 
cratic system of government in the country. Another factor, 
which -seemed destined to have a vital influence in determin- 
ing the character of Indian federation was. the position of 
the princely States in the Indian political system as it 
developed under the British. The British, who were afraid of 
the democratic popular-based orientation of the Congress, 
were anxious to conserve their position and to bring the 
conservatively inclined Indian princes into an organic 
relationship with the rest of India. 

However, once limited provincial autonomy was introduced, 
the increasing transfer of powers to the provinces sharpened 
the qontours of provincial 'personality'. In view of the scope 
available in the provincial sphere for the satisfaction of 
political ambition, there emerged new local elite groups who 
had their political roots in provinces and whose interests lay 
in the expansion of autonomy in linguistically homogeneous 
provinces. Eventually, it encouraged the growth of what came 
to be known as the feeling of 'provincialism'. In fact, the 
partially democratic local governments functioning under an 
autocratic central authority of the British regime gave rise to 
provincial patriotism which constituted a potential danger to 
the political unity of India. Thus, with the advent of decen- 
tralization, the democratization of provincial administration 
and the progressive extension of representative government, the 
natural trend towards federalism in India was strengthened by 
the growing volume of popular support to the concept of 
the 'provincial autonomy'. 

As a matter of fact, the basic factor, which made a federal 
structure inevitable for India was the country's size accompa- 
nied by wide diversity. Federalism, in other words, has been 
as inescapable for India as for other plural and diversified 
societies since it offers in the words of Professor William 
S, Livingstone, "a political arrangement best calculated 



to main tain and foster a national coherence while at the 
same time articulating and protecting the several diversities 
within the society to whicbuifialue is assigned/' 4 In fact, as 
Professor Rasheeduddin Khan argues, India tended to become 
a federal polity because it was an 'authentic' federal society.* 

Thus, it would appear that the foundation of Indian federal 
system was laid during the British rule in India. It was over 
this foundation that the Constituent Assembly raised tjie 
federal superstructure. The deliberations of the Constituent 
Assembly were conditioned by the fact that ' the principle of a 
federal Constitution for Irdia had been mooted over the past 
years and had been accepted at the First Round Table 
Conference. The Constitution makers of free India were 
inevitably influenced by the fact that the trend of constitu- 
tional development of India, since the initiation of a policy 
of decentralization and, more precisely since the introduction 
of partial provincial autonomy under the Montford Reforajs 
(1919), had been in the direction of federalism. The members 
of the Constituent Assembly were further aware that a federal 
form of government would also suit the requirement of a 
country of India's gigantic size and manifold diversities. 

In fact, the consensus in the Constituent Assembly in 
favour of a federal polity was so overwhelming except for few 
individual members, 6 that Dr N.V. Gadgil, a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, declared, albeit with some exaggeration, 
"I doubt whether there is a single individual here or outside, 
or a party here or outside, which has stood for or even stands 
for a completely Unitary state. 7 

Though Dr Gadgil was not absolutely correct in his 
generalisation, it is quite clear that there was near unanimity 
in the constituent Assembly as regards the unavoidability of a 
federal set up for India. If thefe were some differences, these 
were not so much about the principle of federalism, but about 
the precise areas which the ^Constitution would leave to the 
States and in which the States would be legally free to act 
independently of central control. In other words, the only issue 
was whether India would have a federation with the existence 
of a strong Central government or a relatively weak Centre. 
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Nevertheless, protagonists of this view were critical of the 
policy of strengthening the Centre at the cost of the units. 12 
Therefore, the absence of an organized states' rights group in 
the Constituent Assembly did not mean that the interest of 
the state autonomy was not strongly advocated. 

It is remarkable that Assam was one of those few provinces 
which were strongly in favour of a larger measure of provin- 
cial autonomy. Therefore, those provisions of the Draft 
Constitution which sought to make the Centre strong created 
considerable resentment in the minds of the Assamese elite. 
They were anxious to limit the powers of the Central govern- 
ment. Although the participation of the Assamese representa- 
tive in the Constituent Assembly was not so significant in other 
matters, they were vocal in matters relating to Centre-State 
relationship. It is worth mentioning that in demanding provin- 
cial autonomy the members from Assam in the Constituent 
Assembly had shown remarkable unanimity transcending 
castes and communities. In fact, so far as the attitude towards 
'federalism' was concerned, it cut across caste differences. 13 

This attitude and behaviour of the Assamese elite was 
mainly conditioned by certain fundamental socio-economic and 
political factors of Assam. It may be noted that unlike other 
provinces in India Assam had certain peculiar socio-political 
problems, such as tension between the Assamese and the non- 
Assamese; the tribals and the non-tribals; the hill people and 
the people of the plains, in addition to her economic back- 
wardness and strategic position as a border State. All these 
problems made the Assamese elite conscious of need to have 
greater control of their own destiny. And they began to think 
that a larger quantum of provincial autonomy would be a 
means of safeguarding the Assamese interest in various socio- 
economic and political fields. This urge was reinforced by their 
consciousness of a distinct identity arising from the fact that 
traditional Assam had not been politically unified with the rest 
of India prior to the British occupation. 
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IV 

The problem of federalism in India has so far been studied 
at the macro-level. In this study an attempt has been made 
to examine this problem at a micro level. In doing so, we 
are not oblivious of the fact that the problem of Federalism is 
an all-India problem and during 1947-49, it was discussed 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, we feel that by looking 
at this problem in detail and depth at a micro level, we may 
be able to develop new insight into the federalizing processes 
in India. Because of the facilities available to the present 
author as native of Assam and as one who knows the 
Assamese language, it was decided to limit this study to the 
attitude of the Assamese elite in particular. 

The elitist view assumes that in all societies that social 
power is held by a small top minority group. Vilfredo Pareto, 
one of the pioneers to the elitist theory, uses the term 'elite' to 
refer to 'superiority' in intelligence, character, skill, capacity 
and power. 14 Gaetano Mosca another propounder of the 
elite theory considers that elite is a minority class with better 
organizational ability. 15 C. Wright Mills believes that the 
power-holders of some dominant institutions are the top 
decision makers and they constitute the 'power-elite'. 16 Apart 
from these writers, several others have devoted themselves to 
the study of elite 17 and with the development of the concept 
of elite, difference began to grow among the various writers 
regarding applicability of the term. In spite of the differences, 
it may safely be assumed that the 'elite' is a minority group in 
a society who formulate the major decision in the society and 
play an important role in moulding public opinion. In a 
liberal democratic society the elite usually come not from 
among the ranks of the masses but from the privileged classes 
who enjoy greater economic facilities and make decisions 
which are conducive primarily to their own well-being and are 
not much concerned with the welfare of the masses even 
though in their public statements they may be at pains to avoid 
giving this impression. 

Keeping in view this conception of the elite in our present 
study, the term 'Assamese elite' mainly refers to the articulate 
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section of the Assamese caste Hindu group. Indeed, it was 
this group who made an immense contribution towards the 
Assamese nation building process even during the Ahom rule. 
Originally, they came to this region from other parts of India 
and because of their intellectual superiority they even held 
important positions in the Ahom administration. During the 
British rule, they had grown into a more articulate and homo- 
geneous community. And most of the important positions 
both in the governmental establishments and commercial 
undertakings were occupied by the members of this commu- 
nity. Thus, a section of urban Assamese middle class began 
to grow out of this segment of the Assamese society. 18 

By and large, during the period of British administration, 
the Assamese caste Hindus emerged as the most consolidated 
and powerful group within the Assamese society. Because of 
their education and other facilities, they became politically 
much more conscious than the other groups. Thus, western 
educated modernistic elite of this group took the leading part 
in the national movement in Assam and the Assam Congress 
was virtually dominated by them. 

In fact, due to their upper-caste status and superior intellec- 
tual capabilities, they became culturally, politically and even 
economically dominant within the Assamese society. Obviously 
therefore, they controlled the Assamese Pr1?is and other plat- 
forms and thereby played an important role in the arti- 
culation of public opinion in Assam. For this reason, the 
attitude of the Assamese in general towards the question of 
'federalism' mainly implies the attitude of this dominant 
section of the Assamese. The representatives of this group in 
the Constituent Assembly were inevitably larger than the 
other groups of people in Assam. And more importantly, all 
the members from Assam in the Constituent Assembly, 
irrespective of caste and community, adequately represented 
the views and sentiments of the dominant Assamese elite so far 
as the question of federalism was concerned. In fact, when 
the issues relating to federalism were discussed in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, as this study will reveal, Assam's members 
were articulating the feelings and anxieties of the dominant 
section of the Assamese people towards the type of federalism 
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envisaged in the new Constitution. In this sense, the attitude 
of the members from Assam in the Constituent Assembly on 
this question may be treated as the attitude of Assamese elite 
in general. However, this is not to imply that this study is 
merely confined to an examination of attitudes of the repre- 
sentatives from Assam in the Constituent Assembly to the 
question of 'federalism'. In addition to this group, we have 
also taken cognizance of the attitudes of the members of 
Assam Legislative Assembly, Assam's representatives in the 
Council of States, Assamese intellectuals and leaders of the 
press on this question. 

It is well-known that the press in a democratic sociey plays 
a very important role as a means to articulate public opinion. 
In Assam particularly, one English daily, The Assam Tribune, 
a mouthpiece of dominant Assamese elite (formerly it was a 
weekly published from Dibrugarh, 1939-46) and a few other 
papers played an enormous role in this regard. For this 
reason, in order to examine the attitude of the dominant 
section of the Assamese people, the views of the local press, 
the organizations of different socio-political groups, the 
sectional elite have also been taken into consideration. 

This study is, therefore, largely based on the records of the 
proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, Assam Legislative 
Assembly (l^ttrSO), Indian Parliament (1946-50), contem- 
porary local newspapers (particularly The Assam Tribune, 
1939-50 and the Dainik Asamiiya 1918-47) and the other 
language periodicals. Moreover, we have examined the primary 
government sources such as the Census Reports; relevant , 
reports of certain Commissions; Memoranda submitted/ to 
concerned authorities by various bodies; booklets, pamphlets 
etc. With these sources of materials an attempt ha^ been 
made to examine the basic reasons why the Assamefee elite 
wanted greater provincial autonomy and a relatively^ weak 
Central government. It may be noted that in this stuc^y the 
method of interview could not be employed. The main i&jffi- 
culty that was faced in adopting the interview method is that* 
the prominent Assamese members of the Constituent Assembly 
as well as the contemporary Assanpss leidjrs hi/s aim! 
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passed away. It is, however, hoped that sufficient documentary 
evidence has been supplied to uphold the findings of the study. 
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Issues 



Tn the introductory note it was argued that the attitude of 
the Assamese elite towards Indian federalism was conditioned, 
by certain contemporary socio-political and economic problems 
of Assam. In fact, it is quite natural that socio-political and 
economic factors of any society should have a profound 
impact on the attitude of its elite towards certain questions. 
This chapter is, therefore, intended to deal with certain basic 
socio-political and economic issues which not only made the 
Assamese elite conscious of their distinct identity but also 
determined their attitude towards the type of federalism which 
was then being conceived for India. It may be noted that the 
Assamese elite have for long been conscious of their distinct 
identity. And it appeared to them that this distinct identity 
was being threatened by the continuous stream of immigration 
in the face of economic stagnancy, ever since the British came 
to Assam. In fact, the influx of people from other parts of 
the country had resulted in a curious situation. Hence, the 
^ssamese elite thought that if immigration remained unchecked 
ind economic backwardness was not immediately removed, 
he Assamese people would soon lose their distinct identity, 
^ot unnaturally, therefore, a check on federal power in this 
'egard was seen by the Assamese elite as a means to preserve 
he distinct Assamese identity. 

II 

Assam was an independent state till the advent of the British 
>ower in 1926, when the six hundred-year old Ahom rule 
'ame to an end. The tradition of freedom and independence 
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which the Assamese people had been enjoying for such 
a long period, became a source of inspiration to them for 
their fight against British imperialism. As in many other parts 
of India, the traditional Assamese elite who had lost their 
power objected to the new power system. 1 And gradually a new 
class of educated modernistic elite was emerging who not only 
felt unhappy at the British rule but also resented the British 
policy which enabled educated non- Assamese, particularly the 
Bengalis, to compete with them. This shows that they became 
increasingly conscious of their distinct identity. The forma- 
tion of the * Assam Association' in 1903, was the result of this 
consciousness. Since its inception till 1920, the 'Assam Associ- 
ation', served as the mouth-piece of the westernized Assamese 
elite in articulating their needs, grievances, hopes, aspirations 
and placing their economic demands before the government 
of the day. Apart from this, under the banner of 'Assam 
Association', the politically conscious Assamese middle class 
had engaged themselves in laying the foundation for the move- 
ment against the British rule. 2 

The early stage of the movement, till 1920, was basically 
regionally oriented. A distinct anti-British movement 8 grew 
up within the regional framework of Assam, arousing a partic- 
ularistic sentiment among the Assamese elite. The intellectual 
articulation of this sentiment was reflected in the writings of 
journalists and litterateurs of that period, the chief among 
whom was Lakshminath Bezbaruah 4 who contributed a great 
deal to the growth of Assamese sub-nationalist sentiment. 
The Assamese elite began to conceive of nationalism not so 
much in the larger Indian context as it was in the context of 
Assam. They talked mostly of 'Assamese nationalism' 5 and 
very little of Indian nationalism. The appearance of news- 
papers and periodicals such as the Arunodoy (1846), the Asom 
Bilasini (1871), the Jonaki (1889), the Bijulee (1890), the Usha 
(1907), the Banhi (1902), the Asamiiya (1918), the Chetana 
(1919), the Times of Assam (1923), the Bonti (1927), the Avahan 
(1929), The Assam Tribune (1939), to mention the more impor- 
tant ones, had made immense contribution to the growth of 
Assamese sub-nationalist sentiment. The formation of the 
'Asom Chhatra Sammilan' (Assam Students' Conference) in 
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1916 and 'Asorn Sahitya Sabha' in 1917 had yet another 
effect in this direction. Although the 'Asom Sahitya Sabha' 
was basically a literary and cultural organization, generally it 
laid more stress on the distinct entity of Assamese culture 
rather than on Assamese culture as a part of the larger Indian 
culture. 

Thus, it seems obvious that with the growth of the national 
movement in Assam a strong sentiment of Assamese sub- 
nationalism had also grown side by side. Of course, this 
feeling of sub-nationalism was apparently submerged by the 
Indian nationalism in the subsequent period. When in the 
year 1920 the new Congress Constitution was adopted and the 
Provincial Congress Committees were being reorganized on 
linguistic basis, the Assamese Congressmen too, like their 
counterparts in other provinces, put forward the claim that 
Assam should be recognized as a separate Congress Province. 
Consequently, at the Nagpur session of the Indian National 
Congress in December 1920, Assam was virtually recognized as 
a separate Congress Province. Those members who previously 
belonged to the "Assam Association" now realized that their 
interest could be better served by the Congress. In a sense, 
a section of the Assamese elite became conscious of the fact 
that the separate interest of Assam could not be served with- 
out the achievement of larger national interest. Consequently, 
even at the level of political movement, Assam lost her dis- 
tinct political entity to receive in return her personality as a 
part of the larger whole. She began to follow the all-India 
leadership in order to contribute to the national efforts to 
overthrow foreign rule. Thus in common with the national 
movement elsewhere, Assam also developed national sentiment. 
As the British were the common enemy to all, this helped the 
development of a sense of Indianness among the Assamese 
elite. They began to realize that since the British were a great 
power, no province by its independent effort could effectively 
challenge the British. Thus, the British rule established 
Assam's political link with the rest of India both at the level 
of administration and national movement. 

The participation of the Assamese elite in the national 
movement, however, was not without reservations. They 
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non-Assamese, became more acute in Assam. No wonder, 
in a society marked by communal disharmony, politics cannot 
but become important. The Congress and the Muslim League . 
were the only major political parties then. The first Ministry in 
Assam under the Government of India Act of 1935 was formed 
in 1937 by Gopinath Bordoloi, the leader of the Congress Par- 
ty. Muhammad Saadulla, an undisputed leader of the Muslim 
League, also formed ministries under his leadership three times 
at irregular intervals between 1939 and 1946. It is significant 
to note that within the same period Gopinath Bordoloi had 
also formed ministries two times with a pro-Hindu bias. Thus, 
ever since the operation of the Act of 1935, two major socio- 
political issues namely (i) the Hindu-Muslim question and 
(ii) the tension between the Assamese and the non-Assamese 
(particularly the Bengalis), became acute in Assam. And these 
two issues certainly moulded the attitude of the Assamese 
elite toward federal polity in India when the constitution was 
being framed. Now, we shall examine the basic sources and 
dimensions of these issues. 

Ill 

The British administration made territorial adjustment 
and readjustment with Assam, 15 in order to suit its own impe- 
rialist designs. For example, after the British occupation 
Assam was being administered as a part of Bengal from 1826 
to 1873. It was only in 1874 that, with the addition of three 
Bengal districts- Goalpara, Cachar and Sylhet -Assam 
was constituted into a Chief Commissioner Province. But 
under the Curzon Plan, she was again brought under Bengal 
administration in 1905. Assam remained a part of Bengal till 
1912, when she was made a separate province. Moreover, the 
neighbouring hill areas were gradually brought within the 
administrative jurisdiction of Assam. Therefore, Assam consis- 
ted of twelve districts with three natural geographical divisions: 
(i)the Brahmaputra Valley popularly known as Assam (com- 
prising the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Darrang, Nowgong, 
Kamrup and Goalpara), (ii) the Surma Valley (Sylhet and 
Cachar districts), and (iii) the four Hill Districts (Garo, Khasi 
Jaintia, Lushai and Naga) with diverse languages and 
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dialects, social customs and cultures. Thus, the process of 
territorial adjustment and readjustment made Assam more 
heterogeneous in character than ever before, which had a tre- 
mendous impact on the socio-political and economic aspect of 
the province. 

In addition to territorial adjustment, there had been a 
continuous flow of non-Assamese Indians into Assam ever since 
the British occupation. In fact, in order to run the imperial- 
ist administration smoothly, clerks and officers familiar with 
the system of company administration were brought by the 
British from outside the province. Moreover, they imported * 
large number of working hands to work in tea plantation, 
transport, road construction, oil-field and coal mines. A cer- 
tain number of other people also came within this flow to 
fill the various demands of colonial economic development. A 
large majority of the Assamese people, like most other tradi- 
tional societies, were agriculturists and most of them looked 
down upon wage labour, i.e., working for others. At the same 
time, it is also a fact that like many other societies, the 
Assamese caste traditions did not look with favour at 
the low-graded professions such as barbers, washermen, shoe- 
makers, etc. Therefore, the tea garden labourers and other 
manual labourers (and in our time the rickshaw pullers) came 
to Assam from other parts of the country. The Marwaris and 
few Biharis came to fill the necessities of trade and business, 
created by the opportunities of economic expansion under the 
British rule. By and large, colonial economic development 
necessitated the immigrant population to the province. Men- 
tion may be made that the imperialist economic development 
was seldom for the benefit of the province. Its chief aim waa 
clearly "to develop British owned plantations in order to ex* 
port tea to U.K. and to develop such other ancillary produc- 
tive assets as were necessary to sustain colonial economy". 16 
At any rate, as a result of immigration, gradually "there 
developed small townships, mostly peopled by middle class 
element from outside the province, to cater to the growing 
need of administration and trade". 17 Since the late nineteenth 
century the Assamese middle class elements became unhappy 
with all these developments and felt anxiety for this 
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unrestricted large-scale immigration. However, upto the end 
of nineteenth century, despite a conflict of interest between the 
elite of immigrant communities and the Assamese elite for 
jobs in the administration, their mutual relations had not as 
yet been embittered. But since the beginning of the current 
century, there developed hatred and ill-feeling between them. 
The Assamese middle class had to face keen competition in 
their own home even for jobs and in the field of petty trade 
and business,with their counterparts of the immigrant communi- 
ties. When they failed to compete with the non-Assamese elite, 
a section of the Assamese elite began to think that the non- 
Assamese elements were "hostile to the Assamese." 18 

This situation became more critical because of the penetra- 
tion into Assam by the immigrants from Bengal, particularly 
from the district of Mymensingh. These immigrants came 
mainly to settle on agricultural land. For the first time, the 
Census Report ot'19ll mentioned the movement of immi- 
grants from Bengal to Assam. First, the settlers from Mymen- 
singh began to flow into the lands in the Goalpara district. 1 he 
population of Goalpara which had increased by 2 per cent 
only in 1891-1901, suddenly jumped up to 30 per cent in 1901- 
1911 due to the inflow of this stream of immigrants. In 1911, 
the immigrants formed a fifth of the total population of thtj 
Goalpara district. 19 After 1911, the settlers spread beyond 
Goalpara to other parts of the Brahmaputra Valley. They came 
to Assam with their families and began to increase the perma- 
nent population of Assam. The number of immigrants in the 
province by the time of the Census of 1931 was considerable. 

The Census Report of 1931 shows the farm settlers coming 
from Mymensingh in the following way : 

Number of persons in different districts of the Assam 
Valley born in Bengal (in thousand) 20 

(Figures in brackets represent persons born in Mymensingh) 
Year Goalpara Kamrup Darrang Nowgong Sibsagar Lakhimpur 

1911 77(34) 4(1). 7(1) 4(1) 14 (-) 14 (-) 
1921151(78) 44(30) 20(12) 58(52) 14 ( ) 14 (-) 
1931 170(80) 134(91) 41(30) 120(108) 12 ( ) 19(2) 
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Thus, it appears that immigration assumed alarming proportion 
by the twenties of this century. The Assamese elite became 
increasingly concerned with this large-scale immigration 
which tended to threaten their distinct identity in their home- 
land by altering its demographic composition. The British 
Census Commissioner, C.S. Mullan, described this process of 
immigration as an 'invasion' of Mymensinghias over the 
Assamese and remarked by way of warning: 

...Probably the most important event in the province during 
the last twenty-five years, an event moreover, which seems 
likely to alter permanently the whole future of Assam 
and to destroy more surely than the Burmese invaders of 
1820. The whole structure of Assamese culture and civili- 
zation has been the invasion of a vast horde of land-hungry 
Bengali immigrants mostly Muslims, from the districts 
of Eastern Bengal and, in particular from the Mymensingh 
...It is sad but by no means improbable that in another 
thirty years Sibsagar district will be the only part of Assam 
in which an Assamese will find himself at home... 21 

Such remarks made by the British civil servants naturally 
frightened the Assamese elite even for their existence and it 
evoked considerable resentment among them. Whether the 
British Census Commissioners made such sensitive remarks in 
order to provoke the Assamese people against the immigrant 
population, as an eminent historian opines,' 22 or they had a 
genuine sympathy with the Assamese, is difficult to assess. 
But it seems obvious that the British certainly took advantages 
of the situation and contributed a great deal in the process of 
immigration into Assam so as to ensure colonial interest. 

It may be noted that there had been an excessive pressure 
of population on land in East Bengal together with the 
zamindari oppression and exploitation over the peasants. 
Thus suffering from the oppression of zamindars, these 
peasants were flocking to the Brahmaputra Valley in large 
numbers in order to settle down on its beckoning waste land. 23 
In this connection, another fact may also be taken into 
consideration: The Bengal's oppressed Muslim peasantry 
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gradually became articulate and organized to fight against the 
exploitation of zamindars and money-lenders, who were 
mostly Hindus. 24 The British imperialist and Bengal zamindars 
obviously thought it wise to send the landless peasants to the 
Assam Valley in order to check the revolutionary situation 
there. Thus immigration of East Bengal peasants into Assam 
was also encouraged under the landlord-imperialist machin- 
ation. Moreover, this immigration was also connected with 
the growth of the jute industry in Bengal mostly financed 
by British capital. The expansion of jute cultivation 
became necessary with the expansion of jute trade. As 
the area of jute cultivation in Bengal was not unlimited, they 
wanted to grow the same in the soil of Assam. Hence the 
immigration of jute cultivators into Assam became imminent. 25 
At the same time, a favourable situation was obtained in 
Assam for this. As a result of the Moamoriya peasant 
rebellion in the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
Burmese invasion in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
there was a loss of almost half of the natural population of 
Assam. 20 Moreover, diseases like kala-azar had yet another 
effect in that direction during the early period of the colonial 
rule. 27 Thus, the natural growth of population in Assam was 
retarded for some time. Consequently, a large area of the 
valley remained vacant and uncultivated, and soon became 
covered with deep jungle. 28 As the cultivable land was much 
more in proportion to the inhabitants, and as the Government 
did not want to be deprived of the land revenue from these lands, 
the British administration obviously encouraged large-scale 
immigration into Assam from the various famine-stricken areas 
and provinces of India. 29 

However, this is not to imply that a section of the Assam- 
ese middle class did not help the process of immigration. It ap- 
pears from the contemporary evidence available to us that the 
modernist element of the then Assamese society also welcomed 
the importation of immigrant labour and skilled people and 
did not suffer from a 'Xenophobia' of the later period. 30 
Bolinarayan Borah, a leading member of the Assamese middle 
class and an engineer by profession, wanted 'good Bengali* 
men to be appointed as teachers in the schools of Assam with 
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high salary, 81 Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, another leading 
personality of the Assamese society during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in a memorandum, submitted to AJ.M. 
Mills, pleaded that "the people from some of the badly 
provided parts of Bengal could be invited to immigrate" as a 
means of improving population of the province. 32 Gunabhiram 
Barua, a member of Assamese gentry, even estimated that no 
less than a million people could easily be settled from outside 
on waste land of Assam. 33 In fact, the Assamese elite of the 
nineteenth century were convinced that no economic progress 
was possible unless the then depopulated condition was 
restored to normalcy. 14 Even some Assamese Mahajans 
provided a substantial part of the necessary finance to enable 
the immigrant peasants to bring virgin soil under the plough. 35 
Besides, many Assamese sold off their lands to immigrants 
at a good price; then they cleared new plots of waste land 
and sold these again. At the same time most of them encour- 
aged the influx of East Bengal men to Assam with a view to 
employing cheap labour in their field and homesteads. 36 

Since the early decades of twentieth century the Assamese 
elite, however, became afraid of being swamped by the 
Muslim immigrants from East Bengal. Therefore, some of them 
advocated the immigration of Bihari Hindus into Assam 
to counter the influx of Muslims. As a matter of fact, Dr 
Rajendra Prasad had toyed with this idea of populating Assam 
with Bihari Hindu immigrants so that Muslim influx from East 
Bengal could be checked. For instance, in his autobiography 
Dr Rajendra Prasad maintained: 

I sounded the Assamese on the subject and they welcomed 
it Some thought it better to have the Hindus of Bihar than 
the Muslims of Mymensingh They welcomed the idea 
also because by themselves the Assamese were unable to 
bring the land under plough. But the influx of Muslims 
from Mymensingh was upsetting the population ratio, pnd 
the Assamese wanted to retain a majority in the Brahma- 
putra Valley. The influx from Mymensingh could be count- 
ered only by Bihari Hindus to settle down on the land. 87 
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Thus, it is evident that what was initially an economic 
issue was turned, into a communal one, not only by the 
Muslim League, but also by some eminent Congress leaders. 
It may also be noted that since the majority of East Bengal 
peasants were Muslims, very often the conservative section of 
the Assamese Hindu middle class recruited a large number of 
Nepalis for their cultivation and household work. Thus Nepalis 
got encouraged to come to Assam. Over and above, the 
corrupt revenue officers, most of whom were Assamese, also 
gave settlement to the immigiant peasants. 38 Mahadev Sarma 
moved a resolution in the Assam Legislative Council on July 23, 
1927 in order to restrict the settlement of land with immigrants. 
Participating in the debate on the resolution, while Basanta 
Kumar Das (a Bengali) urged the preservation for sufficient 
land for the indigenous people, Nabin Chandra Bordoloi said 
that he "would not restrict immigration, so far as can be 
helped." 39 Thus it appears that along with the British, a 
section of Assamese middle class also contributed a great deal 
to the influx of outsiders into Assam. 

In any case, it seems that the immigrant question, in its 

inception, was essentially an economic one, but since the 

inauguration of the provincial autonomy it had been given 

a communal colouring because political power had 

come to be assessed on the numerical strength of different 

communities. Obviously, the imperialist power exploited the 

situation and successfully created a condition for a conflict 

between the Assamese and the immigrant communities. They 

thought that their interest could remain intact so long as there 

was disunity among the people in the name of language, reli- 

gion and nationality. 

It needs no mention that a large number of immigrants 
from Bengal happened to be Bengali Muslims. Being Muslims, 
they had a separate religious identity different from the' 
majority of the Assamese people while at the same time, being 
Bengalis, they belonged to a linguistically distinct group. 
Consequently, they (the Bengali Muslims), combined with the 
Bengali Hindu immigrants, constituted a sizable number of 
Bengali population in Assam. Thus the mass immigration into 
Assam, particularly from Bengal, had two major socio-political 
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dimensions: it (i) began to increase the numerical strength 
of the Muslims in the province which threatened the dominant 
position of Assamese caste Hindu elite; and (ii) created 
the Assamese-Bengali tension mainly on the issue of linguo- 
cultural question. 

IV 

With the Muslim League's demand for Pakistan, the issue 
of immigration got highly politicized. Over the years, the 
demographic composition of the Brahmaputra Valley was 
changed considerably by immigration. The proportion of 
Muslims in the population of the Brahmaputra Valley had 
increased from 9 per cent in 1881 to 10 per cent in 1931 and 
further to 23 per cent in 1941. In 1911, Muslims constituted 
only 0.1 per cent of the population of Borpeta sub-division; 
but by 1941, the percentage shot upto 49.* By and large, 
there was a tremendous increase of Muslim population in the 
Brahmaputra Valley districts (including the Garo Hills), during 
the period between 1911-1941 which may be shown as 
follows: 41 

Year Muslim population 

1911 3,55,320 

1921 5,85,943 

1931 9,43,352 

1941 13,03,962 

Thus the increase of Muslim population in the province 
gave an edge to the Muslim League to demand for inclusion 
of Assam in Jinnah's proposed East Pakistan. The Assamese 
upper caste elite were, however, convinced that the Muslim 
League Government in Assam under the leadership of Muham- 
mad Saadulla was deliberately welcoming the Muslim clement 
into the province with the introduction of 'Land Development 
Scheme'. 42 Thus Harendranath Barua, a noted journalist, 
representing the sentiment of this section of the Assamese 
elite, observed: 

"The Saadulla Government's welcome to immigrants from 
Bengal, over 95 per cent of whom are Muslims, in the form 
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of their Development' Scheme has also close bearing on 
the Muslim League leaders' demand for inclusion of Assam 
in the proposed Eastern Pakistan." 43 

Similarly, The Assam Tribune, which mainly championed the 
views of the Assamese upper caste elite, in one of its editorials 
complained that Saadulla Cabinet was "imbued with the idea 
of Pakistan" and the Land Development Scheme was "meant 
to reduce the importance of the Hindus both politically and 
numerically." 14 It was also alleged that the immigrants were 
even provided free travel by the Saadulla government to 
come to this Province and to occupy vacant land. 45 Whether 
the Muslim League government provided free travel to the im- 
migrants or not, is difficult to assertain. But it is evident that 
Muslim League leaders certainly encouraged immigration to 
Assam. ThusjAbdul Matin Chaudhury, the then Muslim League 
Minister of Assam, maintained: "Commonscnse demands that 
for the development of the province, settlement of land ought 
to be facilitated and unrestricted immigration encouraged as a 
deliberate and definite policy." 46 The tempo of implementation 
of Land Development Scheme increased after 1939 when the 
bulk of the Hindu members of the Assembly, who were 
Congressmen, had to remain absent due to imprisonment 
or detention in connection with the Congress movement. In 
this connection, it may be noted that the Saadulla Government 
allowed Bengali Muslim immigrants to settle over one lakh 
bighas of land in Assam Valley during 1939-40 i.e., in just one 
year. 47 The Muslim leaders felt that they could perpetuate 
their power in Assam only if the percentage of Muslims in the 
population was increased. 

Obviously, therefore, the Muslim League leaders objected 
to the retention of the "Line System" 48 and demanded its 
abolition. 49 But on the other hand, they were enthusiastic 
enough to implement the Colonisation Scheme. Under this 
'Scheme' the Government of Assam took the responsibility 
to settle immigrants in a planned way in selected places. The 
first Colonisation Scheme was started in Nowgong in 1928 and 
it was followed by Borpeta and Mangaldoi sub-divisions. The 
areas allotted to 1,619 Muslim and 441 Hindu immigrant 
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families under the Nowgong Scheme alone amounted to 47,636 
acres till March 1933. 50 During the six years preceding 1936 
as many as 59 grazing forest and village reserves had been 
thrown open in Nowgong under the Colonisation Scheme for 
settling the immigrants. 51 Thus it appeared to the Assamese 
elite that the Saadulla Government was following, as The 
Assam Tribune put it, "a completely anti- Assamese policy", 52 
in the matter of immigration. This policy of the Muslim 
League government was resented by the Assamese elite 53 and 
it led them to believe that the land settlement policy of the 
League Ministry was connected with their demand for inclu- 
sion of Assam into the eastern zone of Pakistan. In fact a 
section of the Assamese elite described the settlement of land 
with the Muslim immigrants as an "invasion of the province" 
for political design of the Muslim 1 League. 54 This feeling of 
the Assamese elite was, however, not without justification. 
Maulavi Abdur Rouf, leader of the immigrant Muslims, in the 
course of his presidential address to the Reception Committee 
of the third annual conference of Assam Provincial Muslim 
League, held at Borpeta on April 7-8, 1944, maintained that: 

"The same fresh blood which runs through their veins 
even today again took the rudder to tow their boats against 
the current of the ever flowing Jomuna to make their way 
for a new conquest of Assam. Being deprived of their 
arms, shields and swords by the mercy of the British 
rulers, they with a cane shield and bamboo stick, spears and 
plough came and effected their landing either in chairs or 
in the jungles adjacent to the rivers. The souls of artrysm 
and devotees of past are witnessing this new expedition of 
the Bengali Muslims the Holy servants of Allah, from 
above with yawning eagerness and thankfulness too.. . 
With increased vitality in the life of the community 
and with the help of numerous new reinforcements, the 
figure in the Borpeta sub-division alone could be raised up 
to 65,000 " 55 

Such statements of the Muslim leaders obviously caused 

much anxiety in the minds of the Assamese elite and they 

" 
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believed that the Assamese would, in due course, be swamp- 
ed by the Muslim immigrants converting Assam into a Muslim 
majority province. This apprehension of the Assamese elite 
further accentuated by the Saadulla government's policy of 
Census operation in 1941. For instance, in 1941 Census, che 
population of Assam was classified on the basis of community 
rather thai religion. 56 In effect, a large number of tribals who 
were earlier treated as Hindus, Christians and Buddhists now 
came under the head "Tribal". This implied that the Hindu 
tribals in Assam had been shown as non-Hindu in the Census 
Report of 1941. Consequently, the Assam Census figure for 
1941 showed, as The Assam Tribune alleged, "an amazing 
rise in Muslim and tribal population and equally surprising 
fall in the population of Hindus, Christians and Buddhists 
in the province/' 57 The Assamese elite complained that the 
League Ministry "manipulated the Census figures to serve their 
communal interest" (particularly to justify their demand for 
inclusion of Assam into East Pakistan) by showing a larger 
Muslim population than the actual number and a smaller 
figure for the Hindus. 58 Gopinath Bordoloi, the leader of 
the Congress, challenged the Census Report of 1941 and 
demanded its revision by an independent body. 59 Similarly, 
Siddhinath Sarmah moved an adjournment motion in the 
Assam Legislative Council which generated a provocative 
response in the House. 60 And The Assam Tribune in one of 
its editorials called upon the Hindus of Assam to unite and 
take necessary steps to counteract the "sinister move" of the 
Saadulla government. 61 

Thus it is evident that owing to these factors, there was an 
apprehension in the minds of the Assamese elite that they 
would soon cease to be a dominant community in Assam. In 
the context of the slogan for Pakistan in pre-partition days, 
they feared that if the Muslim population of the province rose 
at the alarming rate at which it was then growing, Assam 
would become a part of Pakistan and Assamese people 
would lose their distinct identity. By and large, Saadulla 
government's policy towards the immigration from Bengal 
was being increasingly viewed as a calculated move to turn 
Assam into a Muslim-majorityjprovince, so that it could qualify 
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herself for inclusion into East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 

V 

The second dimension of immigration into Assam from 
Bengal was the tension between the Assamese and the Bengalis 
which subsequently became an endemic problem of the 
province. In order to have a fuller appreciation of this 
problem we have to look through its basic causes. 

As noted earlier, just after the British occupation, Assam 
was brought under the administrative jurisdiction of Bengal and 
later on she was made a separate province in 1912 with the 
inclusion of three other districts of Bengal namely, Sylhet, 
Cachar and Goalpara. Because of close association with Bengal 
for a considerable peiiod, the population of these districts, 
particularly of Sylhet and Cachar, adopted the Bengali langu- 
age and culture, and developed the ways and outlook of 
Bengal. The population of the Brahmaputra Valley on the 
other hand, remained isolated from Bengal and developed a 
language and culture (i.e., Assamese), markedly different, as 
they saw it, from the temperament and character of their 
Bengali neighbour. As a result, there emerged a problem of 
establishing cultural and political integration between these 
two streams. 

What added fuel to this fire was that, as we mentioned 
earlier, the members of public services were brought by the 
British, mostly from Bengal, to this province; since they 
(Bengalis) had learnt English earlier. In fact, the British won 
over the Bengalis through the spread of English education first, 
and took them to Orissa, Bihar and Assam so as to carry on 
colonial administration smoothly. And, as already noted, a 
large number of land-hungry Muslim immigrants from Bengal, 
who happened to be also Bengalis linguistically, came to 
Assam and adopted cultivation as their profession. In effect, 
within a short time, the Bengali-speaking people emerged as 
the second largest group in the Assam Valley (also called the 
Brahmaputra Valley). Thus, the immigrant Bengali population 
of Assam Valley may be divided into two main categories: 
(i) cultivators who had moved in recent years, particularly in 
the twenties and the thirties of this century. These were 
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mainly Muhammadans from Mymensingh (about whom we 
have discussed in the foregoing pages); (ii) Educated men, 
both settlers and sojourners whose presence was mainly caused 
by the British rule. This was a small yet a very important and 
influential group whose influence in profession and public 
service was considerably increasing. The senior positions in 
the services were generally held by the Bengalis who, there- 
fore, had considerable influence over the decision-making 
process in Assam. This naturally included the question of 
recruitment. l Hence, the Bengali employees in different services 
continued to increase in number. The Assamese elite, how- 
ever, resented this development and asserted that the increase 
of Bengali civil servants in Assam was mainly due to "nepo- 
tism and cliquishness of the Bengalis." 82 

Another factor which favoured the continued occupation of 
the public offices and professions by the Bengalis was that the 
British introduced the Bengalee language, in place of the 
Assamese, as the official language of the province in 1837 and 
it remained so for nearly half a century. Assamese children 
were, under compulsion, taught Bengalee as their vernacular. 
It was not until 1873 that the Assamese began to be taught in 
primary schools and another quarter of a century was to 
elapse before it found its way into the high schools. Perhaps, 
finding the Assamese language closely akin to the Bengalee, 
the British looked on its differential as merely a dialectical 
variation which ought to yield to what they considered the 
more cultivated language of the Calcutta standard. It was this 
logic which was probably responsible for the introduction of 
Bengalee language in Assam. Although the British introduced 
it for their administrative convenience, it had also the effect 
of reinforcing their policy of 'divide and rule' in perpetuating 
the tension between the Assamese and the Bengalis on linguo- 
cultural question. It is, however, surprising that the elite of 
the then Assamese society did not immediately react to this 
language policy of the British. 63 Rather, it seems that they 
readily accepted it and learnt Bengalee. 64 Although in 1853, in 
course of a memorandum submitted to A. J.M. Mills, Ananda- 
ram Dhekial Phukan urged the Government to re-recognise 
the Assamese language, he did not want that "Bengalee should 
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be altogether abolished from the schools." 65 On the contrary, 
he pleaded that "it should be cultivated as a language indis- 
pensable to complete the course of vernacular education, and 
that the standard Bengalee works should likewise be introduced 
in the higher classes." 66 

At any rate, the replacement of Assamese by the Bengalee 
as the official language had a far-reaching effect. With the 
growth of Assamese sub nationalism, the Assamese intelli- 
gentsia became increasingly conscious of establishing their 
language on a sound footing. They had to work hard to popu- 
larise the Assamese language among different non-Assamese 
people of the province. 67 It may be noted that prior to inde- 
pendence, it had never been the language of the majority of 
the people residing in the geographical entity called Assam. 
Although the Assamese language was introduced in the 
schools of Assam in 1873, Bengali community continued to 
have separate Bengali schools for themselves and they were 
not inclined to adopt Assamese as their medium of instruc- 
tion. Together with the Bengali Hindu elite, the Muslim 
immigrants from Bengal also demanded equal rights for the 
Bengalee language. Thus Matiur Rahman Mia, who represented 
the views of Muslim immigrants in the Assam Legislative 
Assembly, pleaded: 

"We are Bengalees, our mother-tongue is Bengalee 

Under the circumstances if this Assamese language be 
imposed as a new burden on our shoulders, on our child- 
ren's shoulders and if we are deprived of our mother-tongue, 
then that will amount to depriving our children from 
opportunities of education. 5 ' 68 

Similarly, the third session of the Assam Domiciled and 
Settlers' Association [renamed as Assam Citizens' Associa- 
tion], which championed the views of the Bengali middle class 
in Assam, held at Nowgong on March 24, 1940, reiterated the 
demand for equal citizenship rights and education through the 
medium of one's mother-tongue, irrespective of race and 
language. 69 By and large, a major section of the Bengali 
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settlers viewed the Brahmaputra Valley as a bilingual area. 
And they posed a challenge to the unilingual concept of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, as upheld by the Congress since 1920. 
But the Assamese elite apprehended that if Bengali immigrants 
get equal right to education through their mother-tongue 
then gradually the Bengalee will come to predominate and the 
Assamese language and culture "Will be drawn in the babel of 
tongue.' 570 Therefore, they wanted that the Bengalis should 
learn Assamese and assimilate with the Assamese culture in 
order to co-i tribute in the formation of a larger Assamese 
Society. 71 Strange though it may seem, while the Assamese 
elite wanted to protect themselves from Bengali dominance 
they, at the same time, wanted to see the emergenee of the 
whole of north-eastern zone as a single political unit having a 
common language i.e., the Assamese. Somehow, they did not 
sec their idea of Assamese becoming the language of the whole 
of the north-east regioi was in some way similar to the Bengali 
idea of enforcing the legitimacy of the Bengalee being the 
language of this area. They were, however, forced to take up 
what tended to become a linguo-political question i.e., the 
position of Assamese language, literature, vis-a-vis the claims of 
the Bengali elite. The question of language got tied up with 
the economic issues, which, therefore, got highly politicized. 
Economically, the business of Assam was controlled by the 
Europeans and the Marwaris. The Bengalis had hugely cap- 
tured the petty trades, clerical and other jobs and professions 
like law and medicine, etc. In fact, the positions of influence 
and profit which the Assamese elite desired to hold were in 
large part in Bengalis' hands. It is interesting to note that 
although the Marwaris and the Europeans exploited the 
Assamese economically, the Assamese elite did not feel their 
dominance in the same way as they felt in the case of the 
Bengalis. This was due to the fact that the former did not 
pose a socio-cultural threat to the Assamese as the Bengalis 
did In any case, the Assamese elite who were late in coming 
to ; commercial and industrial fields found themselves in some 
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difficulty and they deeply felt a sense of deprivation. More 
importantly, they felt that together with the British, the Bengalis 
were responsible for many of their economic miseries. Unfor- 
tunately, though inevitably, this situation eventually led to 
continuous tension between the Assamese and the Bengalis. 

Mention may be made that the colonial rulers gave constant 
encouragement in this direction. Curiously enough, while the 
British themselves were also responsible for immigration into 
Assam, particularly from East Bengal, they at the same time 
even posed themselves as the champion of 'Assamese nation- 
alism'. Indeed, they warned the Assamese that their own peo- 
ple would be turned into a minority in their homeland unless 
Bengali immigration into the Brahmaputra Valley was not 
checked. 72 Thus CS. Mullan in his Census Report, 1931 
clearly noted that the distinct Assamese identity was being 
threatened by the large number of immigrants from Bengal. 
He even compared the immigration into Assam with a military 
invasion and maintained that: 

"By 1921 the first army corps of the invaders had conquered 

Goalpara. The second army corps which followed them in 

the years 1921-31 has consolidated their position in that 

district and has also completed the conquest of Nowgong. 

The Borpeta sub-Division of Kamrup has also fallen to their 

attack and Darrang is being invaded. Sibsagar has so far 

escaped completely, but the few thousand Mymensinghias in 

North Lakhimpur are an outpost which may, during the next 

decade, prove to be a. valuable basis of major operations" 

It is debatable whether these remarks were accurate, but 

rightly or wrongly it provoked the Assamese elite considerably. 

And, since emergence of "Assamese nationalism" was a middle 

class phenomenon, taking advantage of such remarks made by 

the British officers, the Assamese elite wanted to project its own 

interest as the interest of the toiling Assamese peasants and 

workers so that the latter could be politically mobilized in the 

struggle for power with the elite of non-Assamese outsiders, 

particularly the Bengalis. To some extent, they succeeded in 
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this effort. As a result, a sense of fear of being swamped by 
the Bengalis began to grow so deeply in the minds of Assamese 
people that the word "Bengali" was used to mean anyone who 
was not an Assamese. 74 Surprising though it may seem as 
the Census Superintendent of 1931 observed, there was a "ten- 
dency for Assamese enumerators to write down any foreign 
tongue as 'Bongola'( which means something foreign)." 75 In 
fact, most of the Assamese people used to call the Bengalis as 
'Bonga!' 76 (an inhabitant of Bengal which they meant fore- 
igner). Indicative of this feeling was that in less sophisticated 
Assamese rural areas a European was popularly known as 
"Boga Bongal" 77 (white foreigner) as distinguished from 'Kola 
Bongal' (black foreigner) i.e., Bengalis. By and large, the 
Assamese people began to look at them as a ruling race, next 
in command to the British. Thus sometimes they characterised 
the National Movement in Assam as the 'Bongal Kheda Move- 
ment' (Oust Bengali Movement). This was the basis of the 
attitude formed by a section of the Assamese towards the 
Bengalis in the course of a century and a half of this encounter. 
What worsened this situation was that the militant section of 
the Bengali middle class even thought of establishing their 
dominance in Assam maintaining their distinct Bengali identity. 
For instance, according to a report in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 

on November 20, 1935, the Bengali residents of Assam assem- 
bled in a big public meeting at Tezpur and demanded that : 

The brains of the 5| lakhs of Bengali-speaking Hindus, the 

wealth of 20,000 Marwaris, the great labour force (6,00,000 

ex-tea garden coolies) of Biharis, the agricultural instinct 

of5i lakhs Sikhs, 1,40,000 Nepalis and other settles, if 

united together, these settlers would surely rule this country. 

The Assamese leaders must live here on the terms of the 

Bengali settlers who have already overflooded the province. 78 

Such news published in the Caleutta papers, provided at least 

some justification for the Assamese fear of being uprooted by 

the Bengalis in their owp home. As unfortunately it often 

happens, the result was that a section of the Assamese elite 
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tended to become hostile to the Bengali-speaking residents of 
Assam. The reasons for this hostility against the Bengali 
settlers as distinct from the other non-Assamese elements of the 
population were many. But more important perhaps was the 
fact that other settlers such as the tea garden labourers, the 
Marwaris, the Biharis and the Nepalis who also formed a 
sizable section of the non-Assamese population of the province 
did never threaten the position of the entrenched Assamese elite 
as the Bengalis did. In their psychology of fear, the Assamese 
elite thought that the Bengalis not only proclaimed their distinct 
identity within the province, but also sometimes dreamt of 
'Greater Bengal' which would include, among others, the terri- 
tories of Assam. 79 The Assam Tribune asserted that as a 
measure of fulfilment of their m ssion of making Assam a part 
of "Greater Bengal 1 ' the Bengalis welcomed "more aqd more 
immigrants." 80 For this reason, the Assamese became more 
apprehensive of the Bengalis than any other non-Assamese 
group. What accentuated this apprehension of the Assamese 
elite were the remarks made by some people outside the pro- 
vince. For example, in 1944, Professor Humayun Kabir, the 
then Private Secretary to Maulana Azad, the Central Education 
Minister, writing in his monthly review, India, commented: 

"One can easily visualise a Bengali State, comprising of 
about ten million people and living in a compact area. Such 
a State would include the present administrative province of 
Bengal and some of the outlying districts in Assam and 
Bihar. In fact, the province of Assam may be wholly incor- 
porated in it. Cachar and Sylhet in the Surma Valley and 
Nowgong and Goalpara in the Assam Valley are Bengali 
majority districts. There can hardly be an Assam if these 
districts join Bengal 99 . 61 

Such statements, made by a person so close to Maulana 
Azad, caused a great deal of anxiety in the minds of the 
Assamese elite about the existence of a distinct entity of Assam. 
The sensational statements of this type, even if they were rare, 
received wide publicity ifc Assam and they evoked considerable 
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resentment among the Assamese elite. Thus since the beginning 
of the present century, there had been a constant and continuous 
feeling in the minds of the Assamese elite that the Bengalis not 
only posed a threat to their language and culture but also to the 
very existence of Assam. 

VI 

All these fears and anxieties of the Assamese elite came very 
close to reality when according to the Cabinet Mission Plan, 
1946, India was to be divided into three groups: A. B. C. sub- 
federations. This Plan was hatched to secure the advantages of 
a Pakistan for the Muslims without a partition of the country. 82 
Under this Plan, the representatives of the provinces in the 
Constituent Assembly were to divide themselves into three 
sections A, B and C, after a preliminary session of the proposed 
Constituent Assembly was over and each section was to decide 
upon its own provincial and group matters. Section 'C' was to 
consist of Bengal and Assam. Thus under the proposed Plan, 
Assam was intended to be clubbed together with the Muslim 
majority province of Bengal. Accordingly, the number of the 
Constituent Assembly members representing Assam and Bengal, 
supposed to sit in Section 'C', was as follows : 

COMPOSITION OF SECTION 'C' UNDER 
CABINET MISSION PLAN 83 

General Muslims , Total 



Bengal 
Assam 


21 
7 


33 
. 3 


60 

10, 


Total 


34 


' ' '36 '' : ' : 


; ; 70 



As the implementation of the Cabinet Mission Plan involved 
infringement of the basic principle of provincial autonomy, the 
Assamese elite reacted very sharply and made a strong protest 
against the Plan. They apprehended that if Assam were 
included in Group 'C, she would lose her existence and dis- 
tract identity. The Dairiik Asamtiya articulated this sentiment of 
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the Assamese as "a question of life and death of the Assamese 
nation." 84 Soon after the Cabinet Mission's proposals of 
May 16, 1946 were published, Gopinath Bordoloi, premier of 
Assam submitted a memorandum to All India Congress Work- 
ing Committee on May 19, 1946 demanding withdrawal of the 
proposals. He asseited that the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
would "perniciously affect I he province of Assam." 85 The 
Assamese elite believed that if the proposals were accepted by 
Assam, the provincial constitution as well as the Grouping 
would be determined by the majority of the Constituent 
Assembly Members sitting in Group *C.' And in that case, 
Assam would inevitably remain at the mercy of ihe Muslim 
League. 8 ^ The Assamese elite refused to accept such an imposi- 
tion. Thus in a telegraphic message to the President, All India 
Congress Working Committee, Chairman, Constituent Assembly 
and to other national leaders, the President and Secretary, 
APCC clearly noted that "Assam shall resist any forcible com- 
pulsory imposition of Constitution, notwithstanding approval 
by Muslim League as against all canons of democracy and 
self-determination." 87 Further the APCC reiterated that 
Assam's decision to "stay out of the section was determined by 
the general principle of self-determination, autonomy for the 
provinces and fundamental principles of democracy". 88 

Apart from these steps taken by the APCC, hundreds of 
public meetings were held throughout the Assam Valley to 
record vehement protest against the Grouping clauses. 
Resolutions adopted in those meetings, to that effect, were 
forwarded to the national leaders and the Government. 89 The 
Assam Jatiya Mahasabha played an important role in mobiliz- 
ing the Assamese public opinion against any kind of Grouping 
with Bengal. 90 Similarly the Asamiiya, a language weekly, 
made immense contribution in that direction. Throughout the 
period of anti-Grouping movement in Assam, it kept the people 
well informed and alert with the coverage of events regarding 
the Grouping. In one of its editorials, the Asamiiya com- 
plained that the Grouping arrangement had given birth to a 
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de facto Pakistan and it pushed Assam to a Muslim Zone. 91 

Further, it bslieved that the Cabinet Mission Plan was a clever 
manoeuvre of the- British to keep their commercial interest 

intact. 92 

This issue not only caused great public concern, indeed it 
generated much heat in the Assam Legislative Assembly. Thus 
on July 16, 1^45 the Assam Legislative Assembly adopted a 
resolution moved by the then premier Gopinath Bordoloi him- 
self, expressing strong disapproval of the Plan. The same 
resolution also directed the representatives of Assam in the 
Constituent Assembly who had after all b^en elected by the pro- 
vincial Assembly, not to sit in the 'Section' with any other pro- 
vince for devising the constitution an j for settlement of any 
question relating to Assam. 93 But on the other hand, the 
supporters of the Muslim League in Assam extended their 
support to the Grouping Plan because, under the Grouping 
arrangements, the Muslims would have been in an advantageous 
position to become the majority in Bengal, For example, 
Muhammad SaaduHa emphatically argued that Assam had 
already been in Grouping with Bengal in many spheres Assam 
had to depend upon Bengal for University education, High 
Court, and even food provision. He, therefore, pleaded that the 
Cabinet Mission Plan would be to the benefit of Assam which 
would further enable her to make future economic prosperity. 94 
At the same time, the All India Congress leadership also per- 
suaded the Assam Congress to accept the same. Under this 
situation the Assamese elite thought that Assam would lose her 
distinct identity and individuality for ever in the 'political whirl- 
pool' of India. This made them even more anxious about safe- 
guarding their distinct identity. In the long run, the Assamese 
elite, however, succeeded in getting the Cabinet Mission Plan 
dropped. It is assumed that if Assam had not opposed the 
Grouping Plan the formal establishment of Pakistan might have 
been delayed for some time. Nevertheless, the proposed 
Grouping Plan deepened the Assamese fears about the existence 
of Assam and consequently it influenced the attitude of the 
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Agsatnese elite to the question of 'Federalism' in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 

VII 

The partition of the country further accentuated the fears and 
anxieties of the Assamese elite for their distinct identity. After 
partition, streams of Hindu refugees flowed to Assam from 
erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). The 1951 Census 
Report showed the number of refugees in Assam as 274,455. 
Of these 272,075 came from East Pakistan; 647 from West 
Pakistan and 1,733 from other unspecified areas. Because of 
its proximity to East Pakistan, the Cachar district alone shel- 
tered 93,177 refugees. The number of refugees in other dis- 
tricts was as follows : Goalpara 44,967, Kamrup 42,871, Darrang 
18,833, Lakhimpur 13,965, Sibsagar 7,514, Khasi Hills 5,990, 
Garo Hills 5,072. 95 

With the coming of these refugees, new dimensions were 
added to the existing tensions between the major religious and 
linguistic communities in Assam, The Assamese elite felt that 
they were u now between two fires" : (i) there were the Muslim 
immigrants whose hearts would always lie in Pakistan; (ii) there 
were then the Hindu refugees who wanted to overwhelm the 
province and "Bengalized" it. The Assam Tribune, in its 
editorial article -"Refugees", clearly articulated this sentiment 
of the Assamese elite and maintained : 

Since independence, the attack is being carried on from two 
flanks. First, there are the Muslim immigrants whose love 
and attachment to Pakistan are as strong as ever. There is 
no evidence of a change of heart and yet they are finding it 
much easier to migrate to this province under the shelter of 
the secular state policy of the Government of India. Then 
there are the Hindu immigrants who apparently want to 
create a Bengal in this province, 96 

It seemed to the Assamese elite that most of the refugees 
were not 'genuine' who came under the garb of refugees only to 
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engage themselves in business, contract and in some other 
services. They complained that these people had no intention 
to settle permanently in Assam by adopting Assamese language 
and wanted to remain as citizens of both 'Pakistan and 
Hindustan.' 97 In fact, the Assamese elite believed that these 
people had deliberately migrated to Assam from different areas 
of East Pakistan not because of any communal trouble there, 
but to take the benefit of better living conditions and due to 
other economic and political reasons. 513 They even suspected 
that the refugee problem was connected with the expansionist 
design of Eastern Pakistan, that is, League leaders' demand for 
inclusion of Assam into Pakistan/ 10 It may, however, be noted 
that most of the Assamese leaders did not have objection to 
accepting the Misplaced persons' for whom it was impossible to 
remain in Pakistan, provided they agreed to settle permanently 
in Assam accepting the Assamese language and culture. 100 "The 
Assamese people would not have objected to absorb a reasonable 
quota of refugees", as The Assam Tribune put it, "on the under- 
standing that these refugees will completely merge themselves in 
the province keeping aside their separate linguistic claims." 101 
But the way in which the refugee problem was dealt with by 
the Central Government created a considerable resentment in 
the minds of the Assamese elite. They felt that the economic 
and cultural existence of the Assamese people was being seri- 
ously menaced by the "so called refugee problem created to 
cover up the old question of immigration. 302 Indeed, what 
they pleaded was that "Assam" must exist, and exist as the 
homeland of the Assamese people". 103 For this reason, The 
Assam Tribune demanded: 

The Centre must not be blind to Assam's interest and must 
not adopt any policy that will ultimately lead to the annihi- 
lation of Assam. The danger point has almost been reached, 
and the Centre should not expect Assam to commit suicide 
with her eyes wide open. 104 

Probably, in view of such pleas from the Assamese elite, 
the Indian Parliament passed the "Immigrants Expulsion Act" 
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on February 1950 to discourage Muslim immigration from the 
then East Pakistan. The A;t provided for the removal of immi- 
grants except bonafide refugees whose stay in Assam was 
undesirable politically. However, after partition, a huge influx 
of Bengalis from erstwhile East Pakistan created a new scare in 
the minds of the Assamese elite for their distinct identity. The 
new immigrants, particularly the Bengali Hindu peasants, arti- 
sans, petty traders and 'bhadralok' numb-ring 2,73,000 settled 
down in towns and villages at the time of the 1951 census. 105 
It naturally aggravated the Assamese elite's apprehension of 
being swamped by the Bengalis and they felt that it would have 
"detrimental political consequences.' M08 Thus in a memoran- 
dum addressed to Sri Prakash, the then Minister of Scientific 
Research and Natural Resources, Government of India, and 
President of Assam Refugee Rehabilitation Enquiry Committee, 
the Asom Jatiya Mahasabha expressed its concern in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The problem of Bengal refugees in Assam definitely means a 
vision of the creation of 'Brihattar Banga Samrajya' based 
on 'Bongalism' or Bengali language in which combined 
efforts of a powerful section of Bengali speaking old settlers 
of Assam, West Bengal, East Pakistan and also of the 
Bengali settlers in other parts of India, who think themselves 
more in terms of Bengali than Indian, can easily be seen from 
the trend of their mentality and movements. Behind the 
Bengali refugee relief movement as carried on by the 
Bengalis, and their persistent effort to rehabilitate them 
in Assam beyond her capacity, lies this motive aimed at 
disruption of the strength of the Indian Union for a 
sovereign Bengali. 107 

Thus, the Assamese elite argued that the refugee problem 
involved not oaly the question of life and death of the Assamese 
people but also that of the safety, security and independence of 
the Indian Union, In fact, in the garb of the plea for 'the 
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strength of Indian Union', their inherent desire was to get rid of 
the Bengali refugees. It may, however, be noted that the 
Assamese leadership was not opposed to the entry of the 
refugees qua refugees but only to the Bengali refugees. For 
instance, the Jatiya Mahasabha expressed a preference for 
refugees from Panjab rather than from Bengal. 108 In a similar 
vein, The Assam Tribune, in one of its editorials also pleaded 
that Assam should welcome a quota of refugees from Punjab. 109 
It is interesting to note that while pleading for Punjabi refugees* 
Sukdev Goswami argued that being a frontier province, Assam 
needed stalwart people like Sikhs and Panjabis so that Assam 
herself could raise an army to thwart a-iy possible aggressor. 110 
Moreover at the back of the mind of the Assamese elite, there 
may have been the idea that the number of Punjabi refugees 
who would have been able to come so far away would neces- 
sarily be small. They could be assimilated; and in any case, 
they would not have posed the threat of becoming the majority 
in the province. But on the other hand, the Assamese elite 
apprehended that since the Bengali population had already 
constituted a sizable section in the province, the new Bengali 
refugees would strengthen the cause of the Bengalis posing a 
severe threat to the Assamese language and culture. In view of 
this, The Assam Tribune criticised the policy of the Central 
Government regarding the refugee problem, and asked: 

Has Assam no right to exist as the land of Assamese 
people ? Is it the intention of the Government to turn the 
Assamese people into minority community in their own 
province and jeopardise their language, culture and their 
very existence ? m 

It, therefore, seems obvious that the Assamese elite were 
noticeably agitated over the issue of "refugee". Their anxiety 
on this issue was, however, not without any justification. In 
this connection, it needs mention that migrant population 
constituted the largest proportion of Assam's population. Thus 
oat of Assam's total population of 9,044,000 in 1951, as many 
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as 1,344,000 constituting 14 per cent, were born outside Assam, 
compared with 6 per cent in the case of West Bengal and 5 
per cent in the case of Bombay. 112 There was no significant 
emigration from Assam to counteract this massive immigra- 
tion. 113 

From the evidence examined so far, it appears that through- 
out the long period, particularly since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the Assamese elite had been in constant fear and 
anxiety of being gradually dominated by the non-Assamese 
Indians, particularly the Bengalis, both culturally, economically 
and even politically. Secondly, the growing demand for 
Pakistan heightened the Assamese elite's nervous concern over 
their future political and cultural status. Unrestrained immi- 
gration from Bengal was increasingly being viewed as a 
calculated move to turn Assam into a Muslim majority province, 
so that she could qualify herself for inclusion into the East 
Pakistan. Even after the partition, these fears still persisted. 
And these factors obviously influenced the Assamese elite in the 
articulation of their attitude toward the federal polity in India 
when the Constitution was being framed. 

VII 

Over and above, the Assamese elite were very much concern- 
ed about the economic backwardness of Assam. 114 It is 
remarkable that despite being potentially one of the richest pro- 
vinces in the Indian Union, Assam found herself economically 
backward. The Assamese elite called it "a rich province with 
the poor people." 115 Indeed, Assam possessed enormous eco- 
nomic raw materials such as crude oil, tea, timber, jute, coal, 
etc., which contributed a large share of revenue to the central 
exchequer and yet she remained one of the most undeveloped 
provinces in India. The successive Financial Enquiry 
Committees also admitted the economic backwardness of Assam. 
The Indian Statutory Commission in its report admitted that of 
all the Governor's province "Assam is the least developed." 116 
Moreover, Sir Otto Niemsyer in his financial report stated 
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that Assam had been "universally recognized as deficit province 
and must undoubtedly receive assistance." 117 In fact, survival 
of a political system, after all, depends upon the strength of the 
socio-economic nexuses that grow in its parts. The economy 
of Assam had firmly been integrated with overall economy of 
the country. She had to depend heavily on the financial sub- 
ventions of the Centre. The Assamese elite were not happy 
with the existing financial adjustment between the Centre and 
Assam. They even characterised this adjustment as "unscien- 
tific and inequitous" 11 * a ad alleged that it constituted a "grave 
injustice done to Assam." 119 

Thus, a section of the Assamese elite used to blame the 
Centre for the backwardness of Assam. As a cause of back- 
wardness they thought that the Centre was taking too much 
revenues away from Assam; while the Government of Assam, 
on the other hand, did not get what they thought was, its legiti- 
mate' share of the duties on tea, oil, jute, etc. Even after inde- 
pendence, The Assam Tribune, in one of its editorials under the 
heading "Centre's Injustice to Assam'^ criticised the financial 
policy of the Central Government towards Assam and main- 
tained that:'- 

Despite her vast potential resources Assam is to-day as 

underdeveloped as she was during the British rule. Indeed, 

Assam's financial stringency has been responsible for holding 

up all her progress. The Centre is deriving benefit to the 

tune of 655 crores of rupees out of the excise and export 

duties on Assam's products liks tea, petroleum, kerosene and 

Jute. As against this, Assam's revenue as revealed by the 

budget figures comes up to only about rupees 5 crores and 

30 lakhs. It is, therefore, plain that the Centre gets more 

from Assam than Assam can manage to get from herself. J2 

By and large, there was a widespread feeling among a 

section of the Assamese elite that they were being deprived by 

the Central Government of their 'legitimate share' for which 

they thought the Government of Assam failed to improve the 

economic condition of the people. Bishnuram Medhi, the then 
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Finance Minister of Assam in his budget speech stated that in 
spite of exhausting all sources of revenue, the provincial finance 
was "incapable of maintaining even the existing administration* ' 
and was "not sufficient to balance the budget", 121 which had 
shown a deficit of about 5 crores of rupees. It was generally 
believed that it was due to this fact again, that Assam was not 
able to establish a university on a firm footing, a High Court, 
an Engineering College, an Agricultural College, a Veterinary 
College and other important Technical institutions which were 
highly essential for allround development of the province. 

In addition to this "financial injustice done to Assam by the 
Centre," the Assamese elite felt a sense of insecurity from the 
point of view of what they called "economic exploitation" by 
the outsiders. It may be noted that the modern sinews of life 
such as employment, trade, business etc. were largely in the 
hands of the no,i-A?samase residents of Assam The scope for 
government jobs was limited, the economic infrastructure for 
industrialization was grossly inadequate and land and forest 
were not adequately used for the economic development of 
Assam. Whatever employment opportunities were available, the 
educated Assamese middle class elite had to face keen competi- 
tion from the non-Assamese and particularly from the Bengali 
elite. For this reason, naturally, stress and strain had developed 
among the Assamese elite. 

As noted earlier, the British brought the outsiders (including 
the British Companies, the Marwaris, the Bengalis etc.) to serve 
as financiers, entrepreneurs, administrators and technicians. The 
local people were never happy with this development and there 
ensued clashes, some of which had political overtones, 122 But 
the essence was economic, as the British policies led to the de- 
privation or even displacement of the natives, particularly of the 
local aristocracy. 

The non- Assamese were having their earning from this area 
by engaging thence Ives in industry, trade and commerce which 
they did not fully reinvest in the area as could have been done ; 
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a considerable part of which they sent to their native homes. 
At that time, they might have considered it a security risk to 
reinvest. The result \va> that the economic growth of this region 
was slowed down and fresh employment opportunities which 
could have forged links between the entrepreneurs from outside 
and the local people did not develop. The tea companies which 
were largely in the h snds of the foreigners did not give any direct 
benefit to Assam. Moreover, in the case of employment in the 
tea gardens, the As<amese elite thought that they were categori- 
cally deprived. At any rate, the non-Assamese middle class not 
only had much greater earnings, but their style of living stood 
in sharp contrast to that of the native people of the province; 
which in turn only helped to increase bitterness. 

The perpetuation of economic backwardness of Assam even 
after independence miy ta lar^ly attributed to the wea k trans- 
port link with the rest of the country. The partition snapped 
the direct transport link bstvee-i Assam and the rest of India; 
it made the rail a id road link circuitous. This seriously affected 
the econ imic development of Assam. And low productivity in 
agriculture and the consequent prevalence of widespread po- 
verty provided ideal breeding ground for ethnic and regional 
rivalries The people of this region, particularly the Assamese 
elite, tended to blame the Central Government for A ssam's eco- 
nonrc underdevelopment. They began to think that the Central 
Government and the rest of I idia were not interested in their 
well being. There was also a lurking fear among the Assamese 
elite that the Parliament, having larger representation from 
bigger States, would control the economic lot of the' small 
States like Assam and that the few representatives from Assam 
would have no impact on the decision of the Parliament. For 
this reason, the Assamese elite wanted to secure specific safe- 
guard in the new Constitution which would enable them to 
control their own economic destiny. 

In the following chapters (particularly in the Capters III, IV 
and V) an attempt has been made to examine how these 
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anxieties of the Assamese elite were articulated in their 
demand for a greater provincial autonomy while the Constitu- 
tion was being framed, 
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Federalism and Assam: 

Centrifugal and Centripetal 

Tendencies 



In the previous chapter it was argued that Assam as a 
political unit became a part of India only during the British 
rule and in the wake of the imperialist rule, the doors of 
Assam were thrown open to the free flow of population from 
the rest of India. And at the same time, with the annexation 
of some parts of Bengal and north-eastern hill areas, the British 
gave birth to a greater Assam than had ever existed before. 
Consequently, Assam became heterogeneous in character. Of 
course, she had never been a homogeneous province. 1 At 
different periods of her history, Assam became a refuge for 
many people, mostly belonging to the Mongoloid stock and 
she had also attracted people from the rest of India. Thus 
there had always been some divergence of language, culture, 
religion and social custom among her population. However, a 
process of socio-cultural fusion towards the growth and 
development of a composite Assamese people and culture was 
started during the Ahom rule among the diverse ethnic and 
linguistic groups. But under the British rule this process be-* 
came weak leading to clashes of interests among the divergent 
groups of the province. Hence, like the unification of India, 
the unification of heterogeneous elements of Assam had also 
become a great problem. Sectional and caste patriotism had 
developed to such an extent that it was apparently impossible 
to constitute a unified force within the territorial jurisdiction 
of Assam, in the name of 'Assam' or 'Assamese', The 
Assamese caste Hindu elite wanted an internal integration 
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among the heterogeneous elements 3 of the province. By 
and large, they were anxious for the integration of all the 
groups of people into the mainstream of Assamese culture. 
What they probably meant by 'internal integration' was the 
process of 'Assamization', so that the Assamese language and 
culture could become dominant in the region. Their basic 
quest was to strengthen the common Assamese identity within 
the broad framework of Indian society. On the other hand, 
the interests of other ethnic groups, particularly of the Tribals, 
the Ahoms and the Bengalis were particularistic. Most of them 
wanted to preserve their distinct identity within the province. 
They did not want to merge their culture completely with the 
Assamese caste Hindu culture and developed a non-integrative 
tendency. As a means of maintaining distinct identity, some 
of them demanded local autonomy on the basis of their 
respective ethnic identities within the small area where they 
used to inhabit. 3 Sometimes this type of sectional as well as 
sub-regional patriotism became so strong among some sections 
of these people that this led them to demand a sovereign 
independent state outside the Indian Union for the sake of 
maintaining their ethnic identities. This separatist tendency 
became considerably stronger with the separation of Burma 
from India in 1937 and the growing cry for Pakistan as 
expressed through the Muslim League. But towards the late 
'forties the centripetal forces became sufficiently strong 
capable of controlling the centrifugal urges of various groups 
of the province. Consequently, Assam became a part of India. 
In this chapter an- endeavour has been made to examine the 
centrifugal and centripetal tendencies developed in Assam 
during the 'forties of this century which played a significant 
role in moulding the attitude of Assamese elite to the 
question of 'Federalism' when the Constitution was being 
framed. 

II 

Being a late-comer into the national mainstream, Assam 
in her relationship with the rest of India had her own legacy 
of emotional and psychological ambivalence. The feeling of 
a certain uniqueness marking Assam out from the rest of the 
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country led to a sense of social autonomy and even 'sover- 
eignty' for each community living in the province. Diiferent 
linguistic and ethnic groups of the province whether singly or 
jointly expressed strong sub-nationalist or centrifugal senti- 
ment. These groups may broadly be categorised into three 
main divisions for the purposes of our discussion (i) the 
people of Mongoloid stock, which includes the tribes and 
races of both hills and plains; (ii) those who articulated the 
'Assamese nationalists' (in some sense sub-nationalists) senti- 
ments through the Asom Jatiya Mahasabha; and (iii) a section 
of the upper caste Assamese intelligentsia who individually 
expressed their centrifugal sentiment. 

The tribes and races of Assam (such as the Nagas, the 
Mizos, the Khasis, the Garos, the Mikirs, the Ahoms, the 
Kacharis, the Bodos, the Miris etc.) originally belonged to 
Mongoloid blood, who came to this region from the East and 
South-east Asia at different periods of history. In the past, 
these tribes and races maintained their separate kingdoms- 
free and independent for a long period. They never came 
under any foreign domination before the British annexation of 
this region with the rest of India. The Ahoms had ruled the 
mainland of Assam continuously for more than six hundred 
years which is indeed rare in the history of any part of India. 
But there were other territories on the peripheries of Assam 
which were ruled by the Nagas, the Khasis, the Kacharis and 
so on. These tribes were not prepared to live under what 
they considered to be the dominance of others. This was so 
because these tribal people had never been brought together 
under any central power prior; t to the advent of the British rule 
in this region. Some of these tribes and races had always 
been fighting for their distinct socio-political existence even 
during the period of the British rule. 

The hill areas of Assam were the home of the tribal popula- 
tion, speaking various languages and dialects different from 
those of the plains. They possessed their own language and 
culture with different socio-political institutions. It may be 
noted in passing that the hill areas namely the Naga Hills 
districts, the Khasi Hills districts, the Mizo Hills districts etc., 
not parts of Assam prior to the British occupation of 
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this region. Although the British incorporated these areas 
into Assam, they administered them separately from the plains 
of Assam and conceded traditional pattern of governance in 
the hills. For this obvious reason, when the Constitution was 
being framed, the people belonging to the hill areas of Assam 
became increasingly conscious of their distinct identity and 
tried to resist the imposition of Assamese language and culture 
on them. 4 Tn effect, the centrifugal tendencies had developed 
to a greater extent in the hills than in the plains. The Naga 
Hills District Tribal Council was formed in April 1945 with 
a view to uniting the multi-lingual Nagas and engaging them- 
selves in social activities. Later on, within a year, this was 
reorganized with the name nnd style, the Naga National 
Council (NNC), a federation of various tribal councils of the 
Hill under the presidentship of T. Aliba Imti Ao. At the 
initial stage, it demanded autonomy within Assam and opposed 
both the 'Crown Colony' 5 , and the Grouping Plan under the 
Cabinet Mission Plan of May 16, 1946. But suddenly in 
February 1947 it demanded an interim government for 
Nagaland initially for a period of ten years, after which the 
Nagas would be free to decide their own political status. This 
demand was formally placed before the Government in June of 
the same year. The NNC even gave an ultimatum to the 
Government of India on November 4, 1947, giving thirty days' 
notice for satisfactory settlement of their demands. Further, 
it warned the Government that if their demands were not 
conceded, the Naga people would not co-operate with the 
existing Government. 6 But this movement for autonomy was, 
however, transformed into one for the establishment of.a 
sovereign independent Nagaland after Angami Zapu Phizo 
became the President of NNC in November 1949. Later on it 
virtually transformed itself into a parallel Government for 
4 Nagaland'. 

Like the Nagas, a section of the Lushais who called them- 
selves 'Mizo' too expressed centrifugal urges considerably and 
some of them demanded a sovereign 'Mizo State'. The Mizo 
Hills district which was treated as "Excluded Areas" by the 
British, has its strategic importance as it lies along the border 
of Burma. During the period when the Indian Constitution 
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was being framed, there were two political organizations of 
the Mizos, namely the 'Mizo Union' and the 'United Mizo 
Freedom Organization' which came into existence in April 
1946 and July 1947 respectively. Whereas the 'Mizo Union' 
was for the continuation of link with India on the basis of 
full local autonomy, 7 the latter propagated seccession of all 
contiguous Mizo areas from India and demanded their merger 
with Burma on the ground of racial affinity. 8 It may be 
noted that the Mizo Union submitted a memorandum to the 
President, Constituent Assembly in the April 1947 urging for 
the consolidation of all Mizo areas into a single administrative 
unit and its self-determination within Assam. 9 But later on, 
in 1949, it demanded the amalgamation of the contiguous Mizo 
areas of Tripura, Manipur, Mizoram and Cachar to form an 
autonomous greater Mizoram. 10 In the subsequent period, 
however, the dominant elite of this Hill tended to produce 
rebellious 'psyche among the people even after the enactment 
of the present Constitution of India. 11 

In 1946, the Khasi-Jayantia Political Association was 
formed with the initiative of the Tribal Chiefs (Siems). It 
demanded for a federation of the Khasi areas with adequate 
"cultural and political autonomy" within a "sovereign 
Assam". 12 In the Garo Hills, the Garo National Council (GNC) 
came into existence in March 1946. 13 It also put forward the 
claims for an autonomous Garo region. The GNC, however, 
wanted to maintain its link with the province of Assam 
as well as the Central Government. 14 Similarly in the Mikir 
Hills the 'Karbia Durbar', the first political organization of 
the Mikir people was formed in early 1947. It emphasised 
on the protection of local customs, consolidation of Mikir 
areas into a single administrative unit and an extension of 
the franchise. 16 

Thus it is amply clear that at the advent of independ- 
ence, there had been a strong sub-regional and even a 
centrifugal urge among a section of the people of the hills. 
One of the reasons for this was that these hill tribes had very 
little scope of mingling with the people of the plains during 
the British rule. As mentioned earlier, the British administered 
ffcem separately frpn^tfce t plainsjanddid notjnterfere mucft in 
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their system of internal administration. 16 In effect, this politi- 
cal demarcation and separate system of administration in the 
hills had always been a factor of division between the hills 
and the plains. Therefore, the people of hills could not 
think in terms of 'Assam' or 'Assamese identity' although, 
administratively, the hill areas were made a part of Assam. 
Thus socially, culturally and even politically, the hill 
people were not sufficiently integrated with the people of 
the plains and as such they (the hill people) could not assimi- 
late with the mainstream of the culture of the plains. Whether 
this was done deliberately in consonance with the policy of 
"divide and rule", as many local historians claim, 17 or it was 
due to a policy of not disturbing suceptibilities of the hill 
people, is difficult to assess accurately. It may, however, be 
argued, that although the British might not have made direct 
efforts to divide the people of the hills and the plains, 
indirectly their policy had this effect. As a result, the hill 
people were afraid of the plainsmen more than they were of 
the British. Rightly or wrongly, they even laboured under a 
suspicion that the rule of 'white people' in the hitherto 
" excluded areas" would be replaced by their 'more 
advanced' neighbours of the plains in free India. 18 By and 
large, the hill elite believed that in a free India the plainsmen 
would be in an advantageous position to exploit them on a 
more permanent basis. 19 This feeling of the hills was mainly 
shared by the newly emerged western educated hill middle 
class and the tribal chiefs (Siems). They thought that if the 
hill areas were completely integrated with Assam, they would 
lose their traditional privileges and socio-political dominance 
in the hills. 

In addition to this, there were some other factors also 
which stood in the way of integration between the hills and 
the plains. The hills were not bound with the plains by 
any ties of religion and language. On the other hand, the 
Christian missionaries, through the help of theBritish adminiis- 
tration, succeeded in converting a sizable section of the hill 
people to Christianity under the cover of certain phi lanthropic 
and welfare activities. 20 This made integration more difficult. 
At the same time, the people of ttu plains had miserably. 
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failed to establish adequate political communication with the 
hills. Th^s fact was even admitted by The Assam Tribune 
and in one of its editorials it maintained: 

The plains people and their leaders have hardly made in 
the past planned efforts to develop closer ties between the 
two sections of the population or devoted any of their 
time to the problems with which the hill people are con- 
fronted. 21 

This attitude of indifference of the Assamese elite 
towards the hill people contributed to a feeling of fear and 
suspicion among the latter which were manifested in the 
4 demand of the Naga National Council. 22 It seemad to them 
that the .autocratic sway, under which they believed themselves 
to be groaning, would continue even after the end of the 
British rule. They feared that they would not get full 
scope for the development of hill culture on the lines of their 
own tradition. The cause of this fear was again admitted by 
The Assam Tribune thus : "The fault is entirely ours, the 
plain3 people's, for we have done absolutely nothing to earn 
their coinfidence to prove that we have no evil designs on our 
brothers and sisters in the hills". C3 

It is, however, interesting to note that although the 
Assamese elite occasionally made themselves responsible for 
the fears and suspicions of the hill people, they at the same 
time alleged that this was mainly due to the result of a, as The 
Assam Tribune put it, "well thought out imperialist policy." 24 
In fact, when the Assamese elite failed to influence the hill 
people, they felt that the British pursued a policy of delibe- 
rate segregation of the hill people from the people of the plains. 
Similarly, after independence, in 1950, Sri prakasa, the then 
Governor of Assam, also asserted that "during the British 
regime, the plains and the hills instead of being helped to 
unite, were kept apart from each other". 25 Such assertions 
made so very often by the Assamese elite and some other 
quarters, were, however, not without justification. As already 
noted, while the British may have made no direct effort to 
divide the people of the hills and the plains, it seems that they 
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took advantage of the existing differences between these 
people. 26 As most students of modefn nationalism know, the 
operation of the state works as a cementing force in the 
development of the spirit of nationalism. But the state during 
the British period instead of performing this function helped 
to ensure that the existing spirit of distinctness and sepaiate- 
ness was perpetuated. As the strength of the Indian national 
movement increased and the British realised that they might 
have to part with power, they naturally encouraged these 
sentiments in order to exploit the situation. Indeed, they (the 
British) gave the hill people assurances that at the end of the 
Second World War they would have an independent state 
managing its affairs in their own way. 27 

It seemed to the leaders of Assam that influences had been 
exerted by the British on a section of the hill elite to induce 
their people either to join Pakistan or at least to remain separate 
from the plains; and a small group succumbed to these influen- 
ces. Realizing the gravity of this situation, the Rev. JJ.M. 
Nichols Roy said: 

"We must consider the fact that there are some people in 
the hill areas of Assam now who want to be independent 
altogether and stand as a separate State, some who want 
to join Burma and some others who probably want to join 
Pakistan too." 28 

Thus, it was a hard task, particularly when the Constitution 
was being framed, for accommodating the separatist pulls of 
the extremist elements of the hill tribes under uniform consti- 
tutional arrangement. A section of the educated middle class 
of the hill areas were, however, in favour of integration with 
India but clearly with a large measure of local autonomy. As 
a result, the provision for a 'Sixth Schedule' had to be created 
in the new Constitution. 

In the plains of Assam, the Ahoms 29 had expressed 
remarkable centrifugal urges. They had been the latest rulers 
of the Assam Valley and after six centuries of their rule in 
Assam, the British had taken over the country from them in 
1826. Therefore, it was a natural inclination among the Ahoms 
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to get back their lost power and position. Not only did most 
of the dominant elite in Assamese society in the pre-British 
period come from the Ahoms, they also left a deep and indeli- 
ble impress on Assamese society during the six centuries of their 
rule. In fact, they made formidable contribution in the con- 
solidation of Assamese society and they were absorbed into the 
Hindu social structure. But it is strange that some of these 
people, after the advent of the British rule,insisted on retaining 
their distinct identity from the larger Assamese society. Men- 
tion may be made that they opposed the proposed scheme for 
tabulating the 'Ahoms' as * Hindus' in the census operation of 
194 1 and demanded that the word 'Ahom' be retained in the 
Census Report. 30 Under the British administration this 
community became "backward" educationally, socially and 
even economically. As a result, unfortunately though inevita- 
bly the Ahoms failed to occupy prominent place in the British 
administration. Important positions were held either by the 
Bengalis or the Assamese caste Hindus. The Ahoms elite, 
therefore, thought that they were deprived of their "due share" 
of administrative jobs and other privileges under the British 
Government. Considering their contribution to the history of 
Assam and their number, they felt that they deserved much 
more than what they could achieve. 31 Indeed, it appeared to 
them that from a position of dominancc,they sank to the position 
of "backwardness." Rightly or wrongly, most of the Ahoms 
believed that their attachment to Hinduism was the root cause 
of their degradation. 32 In order to remove the socio-economic 
backwardness of the Ahoms, they gradually began to organize 
themselves which culminated in the formation of the All Assam 
Ahom Association in 1893 (subsequently renamed as the 
"Ahom Sobha"). It stood for the preservation of distinct 
ethnic identity of the Ahoms. Although, the Ahoms adopted 
the Assamese language as their mother tongue leaving their 
original Tai language and contributed a great deal in the 
formation of a greater Assamese society, they did not want 
that the 'Ahom' identity should be completely submerged by 
the Assamese caste Hindu culture. 

By and large, there developed a contradiction between the 
>Vhom elite and the elite of the Assamese caste Hindus 
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regarding their power status in the society. As mentioned 
earlier, the Assamese caste Hindus became a dominant 
community in Assam both culturally and politically. When 
the national movement developed in Assam, the Congress 
organization came to be entirely dominated by the upper 
caste Hindus. Therefore, some of the Ahom elite characte- 
rised the Congress in Assam as the "League of the caste 
Hindus". 33 In any case, the Ahom elite felt much anxiety 
for lack of their power and position. In effect, the Ahom 
Association led a unity move among the mongoloid commu- 
nities of Assam and formed a greater alliance among them to 
counter the monopoly of the caste Hindus in the affairs of the 
province. 31 As a part of this effort, the Ahom elite took 
active part in the formation of "All peoples' party" (popularly 
known as "Sarba Doll") on May 8, 1948 to fight against the 
Congress, which they believed, was an organization of the 
caste Hindus. 35 For this purpose, they did not even hesitate 
to co-operate with the Muslim League. 36 They, however, 
asserted that the Ahom is an inseparable part of the larger 
Assamese society and the upliftment of the Ahoms would 
ultimately serve the greater interest of the Assamese society. 37 
Thus while endorsing this view, they argued that "the rise of 
the Ahoms" was essential "for the progress of the Assamese 
people as a whole". 38 It, therefore, seems obvious that the 
Ahom elite wanted to maintain their distinct identity within 
the Assamese society regaining their dominant position in the 
province. As a measure of maintaining distinct identity and 
prosperity of the Ahoms, they demanded the recognition of 
Ahoms as the 'Minority Community'. 39 And more important- 
ly, with the growing demand for Pakistan, they realised thtt 
the question of distinct Ahom identity was connected with the 
maintenance of Separate identity of Assam as a whole. 
Eventually, they made a strong case for sovereign independent 
status for Assam and expressed considerable centrifugal 

sentiment. 

The Ahom elite persistently felt that they had a glorious 
past and that during their rule, Assam had never been 
conquered by any foreign power and she maintained her 
sovereignty for a long time. Moreover, since geographically 
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she had remained isolated from the rest of India, emotionally, 
the Ahoms developed a sense of alienation from other parts 
of the country. These factors together with the separation of 
Burma from India in 1937, and the Muslim League's demand 
for Pakistan, had inspired the Ahom elite to claim for a 
sovereign independent status for Assam as a means for the 
preservation of their distinct Ahom identity. In several 
meetings of the All Assam Ahom Association, both provincial 
and district levels, resolutions were adopted to this effect. 
For instance, in an executive committee meeting of the All 
Assam Ahom Association held on September 29, 1944 at 
Sibsagar it was resolved that: 

In view of the peculiar position of Assam, both geographi- 
cally and otherwise, and the great preponderance of the 
Mongolian races with their distinctive languages, cultures 
and religions in the population of the province, Assam 
without Sylhet has a legitimate claim for free and independ- 
ent existence in the event of India being divided territo- 
rially into Pakistan and Hindustan zones and that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah should leave the question of 
Assam without Sylhet to the people of the soil to settle. 40 

A similar resolution was passed in a meeting of the 
executive committee of North Bank District Ahom Association 
held on September 28, 1944 at Lakhimpur which pleaded that 
"in the event of India being divided into Hindustan and 
Pakistan, Assam should te separated from India and constitu- 
ted into a dominion on the basis of history, culture and 
nationality". 41 It seems that these centrifugal urges of the 
Ahoms were not fundamentally different from those of the 
other groups and communities, particularly the tribals and the 
caste Hindus. Yet there was a difference of emphasis in their 
thinking. While comparing themselves with other communi- 
ties, the Ahom elite felt that they had a better and more 
'legitimate' claim to have dominance in Assam on grounds of 
history, tradition and culture. It is , however, interesting to 
note that a section of the caste Hindu elite also very often 
referred to the same history and tradition while expressing 
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their centrifugal urges, because it helped them to generate a 
consciousness of the past which is an important source of 
nationalism. It could, of course, be argued that the caste 
Hindus were not a part of the ruling group which created this 
history. And unlike the caste Hindus, the Ahoms and other 
Mongoloid people had not come to Assam from other parts 
of India. The Ahom elite, therefore, felt that they had a 
'legitimate' claim to remain separate from the rest of India so 
as to maintain the distinctness of Assam which was formed 
under their impact. 

Almost a similar particularistic sentiment was expressed by 
the tribal elite of the plains of Assam. Like the Ahoms, the 
plains tribals (such as, the Bodos, the Kacharis, the Miris, the 
Deoris and Muttocks etc.,) had also contradictions, with the 
Assamese caste Hindus. It may be noted that tribals of the 
plains were somewhat culturally less distinct from the 
Assamese Hindus than the hill tribes . This happened because 
of the relatively greater interaction between them and the 
caste Hindus through the centuries. One reason, of course, 
for this may have been that tribals of the plains did not live 
in any single contiguous area; indeed all of them were 
scattered over wide areas. The tribal elite, however, did not 
want that their distinct tribal identity should be completely 
submerged by the Assamese caste Hindu culture. It needs to 
be mentioned that the Assamese culture does not necessarily 
imply the culture of the Assamese caste Hindu alone, although 
they left an indomitable impact on the same. In fact, the 
Assamese culture is the result of a continuous process of 
socio-cultural fusion among diverse linguistic and ethnic traits 
for centuries. As is well-known, Assam is a meeting place of 
various ethnic stocks having diverse socio-cultural backgrounds. 
The representatives of these stocks came to Assam from 
different directions at different periods of her history. In the 
course of time all of them contributed their respective shares 
towards the growth and development of a composite Assamese 
culture. The tribal communities of Assam did not lag behind 
in this process. Many of them even underwent a process of 
de-tribalisation through initiation into Hinduism and more 
importantly, through renunciation of their mother tongues in 
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favour of the Assamese language. By and large, these people 
had contributed significantly towards the Assamese nation- 
building process by assimilating themselves with the main- 
stream of Assamese culture. 

Despite this fact, a section of the tribal elite strongly felt 
that they were markedly different from the Assamese caste 
Hindus. It is true that the Assamese caste Hindu had grown 
into quite a big and homogeneous community in the province. 
Even during the Ahom rule, they had held important positions 
in the bureaucracy. During the British administration also, 
because of their education, they were able to occupy a 
dominant position in the governmental and commercial 
undertakings. At the same time as noted earlier, this group 
became very powerful in the Congress organization and played 
a dominant role in the politics of the province. 

On the other hand, the tribal elite realized that they 
remained economically, educationally and even politically 
much more backward than the Assamese caste Hindus. 42 It 
seemed to them that the tribals were being exploited and 
neglected by the upper caste dominant elite of the province. 
Sir Andrew Clow, the then Governor of Assam (1942-46) also 
associated himself with this sentiment of the tribals and 
maintained that "the Assamese both caste Hiudus and the 
Muslims professed solicitude for the tribes, but neither had 
troubled to study the question nor had any real sympathy with 
the tribes." 43 Thus it seems that the British did not fail to 
exploit the situation of conflict between the tribals and the non- 
tribals so as to ensure their colonial interest. In any case, rightly 
or wrongly the tribal elite believed that the Assamese caste 
Hindus were mainly responsible for their backwardness. 44 This 
feeling of deprivation among the tribals led them to form the 
All Assam Plains Tribal League in the thirties as a step towards 
bringing all the Mongoloid tribes and communities under 
a common political platform. 45 The tribal leaders realised the 
necessity of such an organisation to exert political pressure on 
the Government and the national political parties so as to 
fulfil their needs and -aspirations. In fact, the Congress did not 
try to synthesise the interests of the caste Hindus with those of 
the plains tribals and to bring them within the mainstream of 
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the national movement. Moreover, no practical attempt was 
made to socialize the tribes in the emerging political culture 
of the state and. to bring them into the mainstream of the 
Valley culture. In effect, it led the plains tribals to believe 
that, though they were the original inhabitants of the province, 
the Assamese aristocracy had dispossessed them of their 
original sights. As a result, the tribals apprehended that while 
the Bengali elite wanted to establish their dominance in Assam 
as a whole, the Assamese caste Hindus might do the same over 
the tribals both politically and culturally. 46 

At the same time, it has to be noted that the tribal elite 
were no' only afraid of the dominance of the Assamese caste 
Hindus, they were also apprehensive of the possible 'danger' 
from the non-Assamese Indians of the province. The cultivators, 
particularly from Bengal, very often they complained, had 
been allowed to occupy lands within the tribal belts. In fact, 
the tribal elite were critical of the immigration policy of the 
Saadulla Government which they characterised as a "policy of 
invitation" to landless peasants. 47 They felt that no efforts 
were being made either by the Muslim League or by the 
Congress to safeguard the interest of the tribals. It appeared to 
them that the increasing numbers of non-tribals in the tribal 
belts in particular, and non-Assamese Indians in the province 
in general, were posing a threat to tribal identity. 48 While 
being conscious of their distinct identity and anxious to pre- 
serve and develop their own socio-cultural heritage, some of 
the tribal elite even thought to make their homeland (Assam) 
a sovereign independent state outside the Indian Union, in the 
event of India being divided into Hindustan and Pakistan. As 
a matter of fact, a section of the tribal elite did not want that 
Assam should be a part of either Hindustan or Pakistan and 
they desired that she should remain separate, maintaining 
her sovereign status. They thought that if Assam became free, 
the influx of non-Assamese Indians particularly, into the tribal 
belt of Assam could be checked and more importantly, the 
tribals would be in a better position , within a sovereign 
Assam, to protect their interest. In view of this, in the middle 
of the 'forties, a feeling grew among some of the plains tribal 
te in favour of an independent political existence for Assam 
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as a means of safeguarding their distinct tribal identity. Thus 
Bhimbor Deori, the General Secretary of the Assam Plains 
Tribal League, in an official statement released to the press, 
emphatically demanded that : 

" Assam proper and its hills should be constituted into a 
separate sovereign state. Assam and its hills should not 
be made a part or province of any Indian federation- 
Hindustan or Pakistan without the consent of its people." 49 

Endorsing this sentiment, Rabichandra Kachari, another 
tribal leader asserted that Assam, with her distinct racial and 
cultural identity from the rest of India, should fight for 
independence. 50 A similar view was also expressed by Sitanath 
Brahmachaudhury, (currently, the President of Asom Sahitya 
Sabha, 1981-82)president of the thirteenth session of the Kachari 
Sanmillan, a constituent body of the Tribal League, held at 
Sibsagar on May 4 and 5, 1945. 51 

So fat, we have discussed about the particularistic senti- 
ments of the Ahoms and other tribal communities of Assam 
(both in the hills and the plains). At this stage, it is important 
to note that although there were differences among these 
communities m respect of religious beliefs, languages and 
dialects, sub-regional pulls and allegiances, they felt much 
closer to each other due to their cultural affinities (fundamen- 
tally all of them belonged to the Mongoloid and the Tibeto- 
Burman culture distinct from the Aryans). Moreover, the 
basic problems that they were facing (such as the crisis of 
identity, the feeling of a sense of deprivation) were similar in 
nature. ' Therefore, they tended to unite together and make a 
common working arrangement in quest of their distinct 
identity. Thus, the " All Assam Tribes and Races Federation" 52 
was formed at Shillong in 1944 at an "enthusiastic get- 
together" of representatives of various tribes and races such as 
the Ahoms, the Kacharis, the Miris, the Deoris, the Khasis, 
the Garos, the Nagas, the Lushais etc. with a view to "securing 
political, economic, social and cultural welfare and advance- 
ment of various tribes of Assam by promoting active co- 
operation and social solidarity and unity among them". 53 
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The growing publicity of the two-nation theory made the 
tribes and races of Assam more united and consolidated 
against the 'danger' created by the demand for Pakistan. They 
increasingly became more articulate and conscious of their 
distinct identity. 'Obviously, in the event of division of the 
Nation, Assam was to be a part either of Hindustan or 
Pakistan. But in this situation the tribes and races of Assam 
did not like to be a party either of the two and demanded a 
sovereign independent status for Assam as a means of safe- 
guarding their distinct identity. Thus, the first convention of 
the "All Assam Tribes and Races Federation" held at Shillong 
from 21 to 23 March, 1945, unanimously resolved that: 

In view of the fact that historically, Assam proper, with 
its hills, was never a part or province of India, and that 
its people, particularly the Tribes and the Races inhabiting 
it are ethnically and culturally different from the people 
of the rest of India, this convention is emphatically 
opposed to Assam proper with its hills being included into 
any proposed division of India Pakistan or Hindustan 
and demands that it should be constituted into a separate 
Free State into which the Hill Districts bordering Assam 
be incorporated. 54 

Their demand for a separate independent state appeared to 
them quite 'legitimate' because they believed that if the 
Muslims could claim a separate state on the basis of their 
distinct religious identity, the tribes and races of Assam could 
also definitely put forward a similar claim on the basis of their 
history, culture and distinct ethnic identity. Since they were 
not completely assimilated with the mainstream of Indian 
culture till then, they found no reason as to why they should 
become a part of the rest of the country. Moreover, it was 
very much in their mind that they were never a part of India 
prior to the British rule in this region. 

In any case, the 'Tribes and Races' of Assam were not 
sufficiently organized, capable of asserting the demand for a 
sovereign independent Assam. On the other hand, the Indian 
National Congress in Assam was strong enough to check the 
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centrifugal urges developed among the tribals and the Ahoms. 
Moreover the prevailing political climate was not favourable 
for accommodating such a demand. Eventually, in the late 
'forties, when the constitution was being framed they pleaded 
for adequate constitutional safeguards to preserve and protect 
their distinct ethnic identity. For this purpose, they even wanted 
their "real representatives" in the Constituent Assembly elect- 
ed by themselves. 55 Jogendranath Hazarika, the President of 
the Assam Tribal Students' Association sent a telegraphic 
message to Maulana Azad demanding separate representatives 
of the tribals in the proposed Constituent Assembly. 56 The 
tribal elite apprehended that the representatives of the Assam 
Congress, though some of them might be tribals, would not 
safeguard their "just rights". 57 At any rate the leaders of the 
'tribes and races' of Assam emphatically demanded that: 

These communities must be assured separate political 
existence in the new Constitution by providing for them 
in the case of the hill tribes, local autonomy and in the 
case of others, separate electorate. They must be allowed 
to live their own life with their own customs and culture 
without any encroachment either by the Hindus or by the 
Muslims. 58 

While demanding these special privileges to them in the 
new Constitution, they asserted the fact that the setting up of 
autonomous administrative unit among these tribes was "vital 
to the peace and tranquillity" of this region. As a matter of 
fact, they warned the Congress leaders that "a denial" of their 
"just rights" might bring "chaos and insecurity" to this "most 
vulnerable frontier of India". 59 Thus it appears that at the 
advent of independence, the Ahoms and the tribals both in 
the hills and the plains expressed a centrifugal sentiment and 
constituted a strong sub-regional force when the Constitution 
was being framed. 

The separatist tendencies developed not only among the 
tribes and races of Assam, but also even among the 'Assames 
sub-nationalists' to a considerable extent. The sentiments "of 
this group were mainly expressed through the Aspm Jatiya 
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Mahasabha. 60 As indicated earlier the Jatiya Mahasabha had 
been fighting to protect and preserve the distinct Assamese 
identity. The Jatiya Mahasabha strongly felt that the non- 
Assamese people who came to this province from other parts 
of the country, particularly from Bengal, posed a great threat 
to Assamese language and culture. Indeed, they considered 
this 'influx 1 a threat to the very existence of the Assamese* As 
a defensive mechanism against this threat, the Jatiya Mahasabha 
was adopting a policy of 'Assam for Assamese'. In a Memo- 
randum submitted to the British Parliamentary Delegation, 
Ambikagiri Roychaudhury, General Secretary of the Jatiya 
Mahasabha, clearly maintained that ''Assam for Assamese 
is the battle cry of all the true sons of Assam' 1 . 61 In another 
memorandum to the Members of All India Congress Working 
Committee and All India Congress Committee, Roychaudhury 
unhesitatingly declared that the Assamese people were even 
prepared "to plunge the country in desperate struggle" for 
their "emancipation" and "existence", the consequences of 
which he thought, were never foreseen by the All India 
leaders. 62 Thus sometimes, the feeling of regionalism or pro- 
vincialism was transformed into a slogan of complete separa- 
tion of Assam from India. Even after independence, in a 
meeting of Jatiya Mahasabha, Kamrup Branch, held on January 
1, 1948, the president asserted that "Assam should come out 
of the Indian Union and become an independent country like 
Burma or any other country." 63 Moreover, some of the militant 
sections of the Mahasabha, in a letter to the editor of the 
Shillong Times, expressed the view that: 

Assam's sovereignty was a fact of ages ago and it should 
be of future. There are many sovereign states in the world 
with lesser areas, population and potential resources. 
Assam is the home of brave martial races and tribes, whom 
the world has not seen in their full strength. In these 
days of national inter-dependence no state or country, how- 
ever small or big, can have any reason for fear of her 
defence and Assam can perhaps be one of the strongest 
little states in the whole of East. 64 
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It is interesting to note that while putting forward the claim 
for a free independent status for Assam, this section of the 
Assamese people have always referred to as the 'brave martial 
races and tribes' who once ruled over Assam. But they them- 
selves were not the descendants of these 'brave martial race' 
whom the caste Hindus' dominance had now relegated to a 
'backward' status. In fact, with a view to serving their interest, 
they employed this technique of bargaining with the national 
elite. In this connection, perhaps another fact would not also 
be out of place. On behalf of the Jatiya Mahasabha Ambika- 
giri Roychaudhury in a telegram to Aliba Imti Ao, president 
of the Naga National Council, expressed the fullest sympathy 
with the Nagas' stand for self-determination. 66 It is however, 
debatable whether the Jatiya Mahasabha had a genuine sym- 
pathy towards the Naga demand for self-determination or it 
adopted tactics such as the indirect threat of secession, expres- 
sion of anti-national feeling as a part of its strategy to press 
home its own demands. 

In addition to this, some influential members of the upper 
caste Assamese intelligentsia who were not closely associated 
with the Asom Jatiya Mahasabha, had also expressed a deep 
sense of centrifugal sentiment. 66 For instance, Jnananath Bora, 
a noted Assamese writer in a series of articles published in the 
Avahan, a popular language periodical, and in the Dainik 
Batori, an Assamese daily, asserted the feasibility and justifica- 
tion of a separate sovereign State for Assam. 67 In his article 
"Kamrup Aru Bharatbarsha", Bora maintained that "the 
survival of the Assamese nation, the rejuvenation of its diseased 
life called for our readiness to separate Assam from India." 68 
(Translated from Assamese). He articulated such separatist 
feelings, particularly in the event of the Second World War, 
when Assam was threatened of being attacked by the Japanese 
army. This section of the Aassamese elite felt that but for 
the 'merger of Assam with India' the problem of defence of 
the former would not have arisen. They argued that the 
Assamese whom they called "martial people" had never been 
conquered by any foreign power till the advent of the British 
rule. It appeared to them that Gandhi and his Indian National 
Congress had reduced the militancy of the Assamese people. 69 
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Therefore, a section of the Assamese elite, sometimes thought 
that for the sake of the defence of their land, Assam must 
come out of the Indian Union. Indeed, they wanted to see a 
militant type of leadership developed in Assam distinct from 
Gandhian ideology. Thus, a section of the Assamese intelli- 
gentsia demanded the secession of Assam from India as a 
means of "saving the Assamese race from extinction". 70 It is 
interesting to note that some of them had even begun 
to conceptualise a model for the governance of their future 
free state of Assam. In this connection, G.S. Bhattacharyya, 
an Assamese intellectual and a provincial leader of the then 
CPI, in one of his articles maintained: 

It can safely be said that it will be more or less a Russian 
Model in which there will be two Houses of Legislature. 
The Lower House will be elected through adult suffrage 
on the basis of communities and groups, and each of 
them will get representation proportionate to their popula- 
tion. The Upper House will be a House of communities. 
This will be constituted by representatives of different 
nationalities and tribes and communities. 71 

Statements, such as these, created an impression that in a 
free independent Assam, all the castes, communities and 
tribes would get adequate opportunities to take part in the 
state administration; under which different communities of the 
state would be in a position to maintain their distinct identi- 
ties and to develop themselves according to their own genius. 
By and large, the above model of legislature indicated a 
measure of solution of the problem of ethnic multiplicity of 
the region. 

In a bid to stake their claim to an independent status for 
Assam, this section of the Assamese elite had to reckon with 
the question of the economic viability of Assam and her 
capacity for growth. They thought that Assam possessed 
considerable economic resources to survive as a sovereign 
independent state. Thus Bhattacharyya asserted : 

"As to plea of Assam proper being too small for statehood, 
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it may be observed that both in point of view of popula- 
tion and resources, Assam is in a much better position 
than any sovereign state in Europe or America." 72 

Whether this statement is factually accurate or not is a 
different matter, but the point is that a section of the Assamese 
elite was anxious for a sovereign status for Assam. It was 
very much in their minds that economically Assam yet remain- 
ed a backward province in spite of her enormous economic 
potentialities. Hence they believed that her economic back- 
wardness could be removed only if she became an independent 
state. On the other hand, they felt that if Assam remained a 
part of India, she would go into the economic grip of the 
Centre under the 'smoke screen' of a national government. 
Of course, for such a probability (and for the backwardness 
of Assam) they also made their own leaders responsible who 
were not able to assert themselves in order to gain for Assam 
her rightful claims. It had generally been alleged by a section 
of the Assamese elite that ever since the merger of Assamese 
leadership with the All India Congress, Assam Congress had 
become merely a follower of the latter and had very often 
ignored the interest of the Assamese people. 73 Sriprakasa, a 
non- Assamese Governor of Assam also associated himself 
with this sentiment of the Assamese elite and thus he main- 
tained: 

"For twelve years, I was a member of the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but I do not remember during that period, 
any representatives of Assam herself asking even one 
question relating to this province or dealing with any prob- 
lem pertaining to it. They seemed to be more interested 
in all-India questions than in themselves." 74 

It does not matter whether these remarks were accurate or 
not but such remarks made so very often by the non-Assamese 
were bound to evoke considerable resentment among a section 
of the Assamese people about the role of their leadership. 
At any rate, the Congressmen in Assam naturally had to face 
criticism. Indeed, even during the period when the Constitution 
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was being framed, they were characterised by a section of 
the Assamese elite as "rubber-stamp*' or "gramophones" to 
"endorse" or "echo" the decisions of "their all India 
bossess". 75 In fact, these Assamese elite, lost faith in the 
Congressmen of Assam and perhaps desired to see the devel- 
opment of a new leadership which would be independent of 
the All India Congress. They believed that Assam would one 
day lose her distinct identity, indeed she might even lose her 
very existence, if she continued her links with the All India 
Congress leadership which went against Assamese interest. By 
and large, this sort of thinking naturally led a section of the 
Assamese elite to urge for a separate and independent politi- 
cal existence for Assam. 

Yet another group of Assamese intellectuals articulated the 
idea of sovereign independent political status for Assam on the 
ground of Assam's socio-cultural distinctness and historical 
background. They asserted that the Assamese, who constituted 
the dominamt group in Assam, formed a sufficiently distinctive 
group from the point of view of language and culture. These, 
they thought, must at all costs be protected and preserved. 
They believed that the development of their language and 
culture could be fostered, if Assam was made a separate 
independent state. Dr. B.K,Baruah, a noted Assamese intellec- 
tual, in the course of his lecture at the Narayoni Handique 
Memorial Historical Institute, Gauhati, stated: 

"Culturally, racially and linguistically, every non-Assamese 
is a foreigner in Assam. In this connection, we must bear 
in mind that Assam from the very ancient times never 
formed a part of India. Mythology and legendary allusions 
apart, viewed in this perspective every foreigner who came 
to and resided in Assam for trade and other purposes after 
the occupation of the province by the British in 1826 A.D. 
might be treated as alien, if she wants to save herself from 
the grip of foreigners. An alien cannot be expected to take 
a dispassionate view of public affairs of our future free 
state." 76 

Similar ^mtyv^lent separatist feelings were expressed iq 
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some other public meetings too. In a 'crowded' public meeting 
held at Jorhat on May 22, 1947, a resolution regarding the 
establishment of a "sovereign republic of Assam" was unani- 
mously adopted. The meeting further reiterated that "with the 
release of about twenty-five crores of revenue" which was 
annually taken away from Assam to "feed the top heavy centre" 
and "for the maintenance of the deficit district of Sylhet", 
Assam would be able to hold out as a strong independent Re- 
public. 77 It is interesting to note that Kuladhar Chaliha who 
was a veteran Congress leader and member of the Constituent 
Assembly also associated himself with these sentiments of the 
said public meeting. It seems that most of the time these senti- 
ments were dormant and even Congressmen who were normally 
supposed to be nationalists, associated themselves with these 
feelings. Thus, sometimes, the regional political elite including 
the Congressmen exploited anti-centre and even anti-national 
sentiment for the purpose of serving their own interest in the 
game of power politics. 

Ill 

From the above discussion, it is evident that with the grow- 
ing demand for Pakistan there developed separatist urges 
among the various groups of people in Assam. It is to be noted 
that as national sentiment developed in the country round the 
democratic right of self-determination, it gave rise simultane- 
ously and significantly to regional, sub-regional and ethnic 
sentiments based on cleavages of language, region, race, tribes 
and the like. As such, in Assam the separatist feeling found 
expression in two main contexts narrower as well as broader. 
In its narrower context it implied the feeling of distinctness 
among the various groups of people within the province which 
led to the conflict between the hills and the plains; the tribals 
and the non- tribals; the Ahoms and the non-Ahoms; and the 
Assamese and the non-Assmese etc. On the other hand, in its 
broader perspective, the separatist feeling implied the conscious- 
ness of regional identity which created the problem of integra- 
tion of Assam with the rest of India. The excessive emphasis 
on ethnic, linguistic and cultural identities led to this conscious- 
ness. But sometimes, the urge for distinct regional identity 
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became so strong that it gave birth to the anti-national feeling 
among many of the elite of the province. 

In this connection, it is important to reiterate the 
dilemma of the dominant Assamese elite in Assam. 
Originally, the members of this group came to Assam from 
other parts of India during the Ahom rule; due to their educa- 
tion and upper caste status, they gradually acquired position 
of prestige and power. After the end of Ahom rule and the 
rise of British power, however, they became the dominant 
community in Assam. But after attaining their dominant status, 
they feared lest they should lose their power and position. 
Indeed, their dominant position was being threatened by the 
middle class elements of the immigrant communities. There- 
fore, as a means of maintaining their dominant status, they 
sometimes even expressed their centrifugal sentiments. It is, 
however, surprising that while the dominant Assamese elite 
wanted to preserve and protect their socio-cultural identity, 
they did not seem to be happy when other groups also put 
forward similar claims for the protection of their respective 
identities. Rather, they wanted others to merge within the 
larger Assamese identity. Since most of the elite of other 
ethnic groups were also trying to preserve and protect their 
distinct identities, they naturally came in conflict with the 
dominant Assamese elite. In fact the non-dominant communi- 
ties felt a sense of insecurity in the caste Hindu dominated 
Assamese society. This feeling of insecurity was to some 
extent responsible for the development of centrifugal urges 
among the non-dominant groups. In other words, it may be 
said that it was the dominant Assamese elite who widened 
instead of bridging the gaps between the dominant and non- 
dominant sections, and consequently, it led to the growth of 
particularistic urges in the latter. Hailing from the upper strata 
of society, the dominant elite ignored both horizontal and 
vertical dimensions of integration. No practical efforts were 
made either to close the elite-mass gap or to create elite 
homogeneity at the regional levels. 

Under the circumstances, a vague and as yet nebulous cen- 
trifugal tendency developed among the various ethnic and 
linguistic elite of Assam which was, however, not sufficient to 
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materialise the dream of sovereign independent status for 
Assam outside the Indian Union. The British, of course, would 
not have given this option to Assam; indeed, Assam had only 
two options: either to join India or Pakistan. Of these, the 
dominant Assamese caste Hindu elite of Assam were naturally 
interested to remain with India. At the same time, perhaps, 
the new large state of India would not have also allowed Assam 
to secede from the rest of the country. In addition to this, 
there were yet some other factors which inevitably led to the 
development of centripetal urges in Assam. 

In the first place, while it is true that the separatist tenden- 
cies had been developing among the different groups of the 
province, these had not developed due to the same cause; the 
causes were diverse in nature. As such, there was no common 
articulation of centrifugal urges among them. In other words, 
inter-sectional, inter-caste, and inter-tribal rivalries were so pro- 
minent that no unified force could develop for the fulfilment of 
their separatist urges. It is due to this fact that, although the 
centrifugal tendencies were in evidence, they were not as yet 
very much organized. In fact, there was no widespread move- 
ment, demanding sovereign status for Assam corresponding to 
the Indian national movement or even the movement led by 

the Muslim League. 

Secondly, as stated earlier, with the growth of freedom 
movement in India, a strong sense of Indian nationalism 
developed. The Indian National Congress sought to instil a 
spirit of solidarity among the people of all parts of India by 
inducing in them a sense of common grievances and common 
heritage. The power of Indian nationalism became so strong in 
the'twenties/thirties and 'forties of this century, that it was able 
to submerge the centrifugal tendencies developed in Assam. 
Even the dominant segment of the Assamese elite might feel 
that it was only as a part of the larger Indian national move- 
ment that they might be able to achieve the redemption of 
Assam. In other words, it was very well realized by most of 
them that since the British were a great power, no group, by 
its own effort, could alone fight effectively against the British 
imperialism in India. 78 Moreover, as the Congress was, at least 
ideologically and professedly, a non- communal organization 
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having a common goal, all sections of people had a chance 
to be represented in it, in order to contribute to the national 
effort of overthrowing the British imperialism. Thus although 
a section 'of the Assamese elite, and particularly the 'tribes 
and races', sometimes expressed a sense of extreme separatism, 
a section of the same elite at times had to make common cause 
with the Congress against the British. In the political climate 
of 1945-47, the force of the Indian National Congress in Assam 
was sufficiently strong to absorb 'Assamese nationalism' with- 
in Indian nationalism. The election of 1946 made the Congress 
to emerge at the strongest force in Assam and enabled it to 
control the fissiparous tendencies in the province. 

Thirdly, in this connection, another factor which had an im- 
pact on the growth of centripetal feeling among a section of 
the Assamese caste Hindu elite may also be noted. We have 
mentioned above that unlike the 'tribes and races' the Assamese 
caste Hindus came to Assam from other parts of India, 
particularly during the Ahom administration and they were 
proud of their descent. Although many of them had lost their 
original links with the rest of the country, they still traced 
their origin to other parts of India. Therefore, there was a 
spontaneous inclination among this section of the people to- 
wards the broader ideal of Indian nationalism, although some- 
times they expressed separatist urges, for socio-political 
reasons. 

Finally, it may be argued that after the partition of the 
country centripetal tendencies were strengthened; indeed the 
emergence of Pakistan virtually submerged the separatist 
feelings among the Assamese elite. It created a new type of scare 
among them. Surprising though it may seem, while only a 
few months back they had felt so sure of their own strength 
and had asserted that Assam would be able to defend herself, 
they now feared possible Pakistani aggressive designs. The 
Assamese elite strongly believed that Pakistan would be a real 
danger to Assam's integrity and, therefore, Assam needed the 
protection of a stronger India. 

It is true that after partition, Assam became strategically 
more important than it was before. The partition made Assam 
isolated from the rest of the country giving her one more 
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international border i.e., the border of Pakistan in addition to 
the common border with China and Burma which Assam 
already had. In other words, she had practically been surro- 
unded by these three foreign countries. On the other hand, she 
was connected with the rest of India only through a narrow 
neck like a corridor of about thirty miles breadth which 
separated Sikkim from erstwhile East Pakistan. Eventually, the 
communication with other parts of India became very difficult. 
The Assamese elite, therefore, feared that it would be very 
easy for an enemy in a future conflict to penetrate into this 
small area thus isolating Assam from the rest of the country. 
Indeed, after partition, Assam was placed in an unenviable 
position and geographically, she became like a besieged island. 
The Assamese elite, therefore, became increasingly concerned 
about the problem of defence of Assam. This feeling of the 
Assamese elite was articulated by The Assam Tribune in one of 
its editorials thus: 

Assam's position is the most vulnerable in the Indian 
Union to-day. She lies in the easternmost corner of India. 
Her link with the rest of the Indian Union is so precari- 
ously narrow that in the event of aggression from the West 
it will not be much difficult for the enemy to cut that off. 
We have no natural barriers to rely on against Eastern 
Pakistan. 79 

Similarly, the Dainik Asamiiya, apprehended that the 
Muslim League of Pakistan had not yet given up the idea of 
inclusion of Assam into its fold. 80 It alleged that the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan had already begun to encroach upon some 
parts of grazing reserve areas of the bordering districts of 
Assam. 81 The Assamese elite were, therefore, afraid of an 
attack from Pakistan. They feared that Pakistan and Burma 
might 'form an axis against India'. If any of these countries 
attacked India, Assam, they thought, would be the first victim. 
Thus Jogadish Chandra Medhi, an Assamese intellectual, in 
one of his articles stated: 

If the attack comes from the North or the East alone, 
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Assam will no doubt be the theatre of warfare but the rest 
of India will remain connected with her and the Indian 
Union will be in a position to put her full force in defence. 
But if the attack comes from Pakistan her position is very 
delicate, she becomes immediately disconnected, and in 
that case, except the standing army, that may be kept by 
the Indian Union in Assam, she cannot expect to get further 
help either in shape of money or materials. If she is 
attacked simultaneously from both Pakistan and Burma 
i.e., if Burma and Pakistan form an axis against India, 
Assam's problem is terribly serious. 82 

Moreover, in this connection, another fact may also be 
reckoned with. It is well known that there had already 
developed a sense of separatism among the hill people. Even 
, after the creation of Pakistan, taking advantage of this, some 
foreign agents became active in rousing anti-Indian sentiment 
among a section of the hill people. In this respect, The Assam 
Tribune, in one of its editorials noted that some officers of 
Eastern Pakistan had entered in some parts of the hill areas of 
Assam in the guise of tourists in order to induce the hill people 
to start a movement for merging hill areas with East 
Pakistan. 88 Under such a situation, the Assamese elite naturally 
felt the necessity of a powerful India. 

Over and above, the traditional upper caste Hindus 
Assamese elite were essentially conservative. They were afraid 
of the Communist uprising in Bunna and China. They suspect- 
ed that the Indian Communist Party had been trying to 
establish contacts with their counterparts in China and 
Burma. 84 A section of the Assamese elite, therefore, feared 
.Infiltration of the. Communists in Assam. They were also 
worried that with tlje help of the Chinese and Burmese Com- 
munists, the Assamese Communists might seek to overthrow 
the socio-political system in Assam. Emphasising the gravity of 
this sitution The Assam Tribune maintained: 

China has gone under Communist domination and the con- 
flict in Burma is continuing. There were even battles near 
the very borers of this province. On the top of all, there 
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is an incessant flow of the so-called refugees from Pakistan 
and their political outlook and allegiance are of doubtful 
character. 85 

Thus, it is obvious that the emergence of Pakistan created 
a fear of a new dimension in the minds of the Assamese elite. 
These fears and anxieties contributed, to a great extent, to the 
development of centripetal urges among them and strengthened 
their sense of Indian nationalism. Even then, an under-current 
of distinctness and separatism remained fairly strong in Assam. 
Therefore, they exerted a strong regional pressure when the 
Indian Constitution was being framed. 
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Federalism-I: 
Division of Powers 



In the last chapter we argued that in the event of Muslim 
League's demand for Pakistan, a section of the Assamese elite 
felt that Assam should become a sovereign State. However, 
after the partition this feeling of the Assamese elite underwent 
a change and Assam became a part of India. Despite this fact, 
the feeling of 'provincial patriotism' remained a continuous 
factor even among the Congressmen, although their prior 
loyalty was towards the Indian National Congress. This was 
reflected in their attitude to the federal aspect of the new 
Constitution which was then being envisaged. It is generally 
assumed that there was near unanimity in the country as a 
whole and in the Constituent Assembly, for a strong and a 
highly centralized federal system. While this may be true to 
some extent, this may not have been the case in all the regions 
of the country. We propose to discuss here the attitude of the 
Assamese elite on this question. It would be an interesting 
point to examine whether and, if so, under what circumstances 
and regarding which provisions relating to federal structure 
of the proposed Constitution, the Assamese elite put forward 
pleas for changes. In this chapter we shall deal mainly with 
the attitude of the Assamese elite towards the proposals 
regarding the division of legislative and executive powers 
between the centre and the states. 

II 

When India achieved fteedom, it was a foregone conclusion 
that she would be a federal state. The only question that 
remained unsettled was whether India would have a strong or a 
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>veak federation. 1 And this question boils down to the division 
3f powers between the centre and the federating units. Even at 
the risk of repetition it may be mentioned that prior to the 
partition, the trend of opinion was towards a larger measure of 
autonomy to the provinces. Thus according to the Cripps and 
the Cabinet Mission proposals, all the subjects, other than 
foreign affairs, defence and communication were to be vested 
in the provinces. Even the residuary powers were to belong to 
the provinces. This trend was essentially a concession to 
Muslim susceptibilities. The centrifugal forces were stronger 
because of the enormous power of the Muslim communalism. 
After the partition, however, the position from this point of 
view was radically transformed; there was now no really 
strong organized centrifugal force in India. But nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note that the strong urges for regional 
autonomy existed, albeit in an unorganized and inarticulate 
form in the minds of Assamese elite. 

When the question of 'Division of Powers' between the 
centre and states came up for consideration in the Constituent 
Assembly, the members from Assam demanded that the centre 
should not take away all the more important powers from the 
provinces which might weaken them. Indeed, they wanted to 
limit the powers of the centre. They asserted that if too much 
power was vested with the centre, the provinces might 'try to 
break away' from the centre. Thus in an interesting speech 
Kuladhar Chaliha argued: 

"If you suspect the provinces and take greater powers for 
the centre it will only lead to undesirable results. You are 
doing something which will have a disintegrating effect and 
will accentuate differences instead of solving them. If you 
take too much powers for the centre the provinces will try 
to break away from you." 2 

It is, therefore, evident that the Assamese elite wanted to 
make the provinces stronger by vesting more powers in them. 
Indeed, they wished that the Constitution should leave to the 
provinces a larger sphere of jurisdiction in which they (pro- 
vinces) are legally free to act independently of the central 
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control. In fact, they believed that this was essential as a 
measure of erecting a strong defence of the federation against 
disruptive forces. It was felt that if the component units were 
not satisfied with the quantum of autonomy, they might think 
in terms of breaking away from the centre. Hence, the Assamese 
elite threw their weight behind a concept of federation in which 
the centre's powers would be limited, precisely defined and 
the largest possible measure of autonomy accorded to the 
units. 

The Assamese elite had expressed a deep sense of dissatis- 
faction with the proposed scheme of 'Division of Subjects' into 
three lists: Central, Concurrent and State. The Assam Tribune 
characterised the scheme as 'unbalanced distribution of 
powers'. 8 What the Assamese elite wanted was that the Central 
list should not be so large as to reduce the provinces to the 
position of municipal or local bodies. 4 It has to be borne in 
mind that behind these pleas of the Assamese elite there had 
always been an under-current of thinking along particularistic 
lines. In effect, the Assamese elite wanted certain changes in 
the scheme of distribution of subjects in the three lists in order 
to safeguard what they believed to be 'legitimate Assamese 
interest'. Some of the special Assamese interests about which 
the Assamese elite felt strongly were (i) protection of 
Assamese people from the socio-political and economic domi- 
nance of the non- Assamese outsiders; (ii) preservation of 
distinct Assamese identity; and (iii) prevention from what they 
called the * economic exploitation' and 'step-motherly treement' 
of the Centre. This emerges very clearly from the speeches 
of the members from Assam in the Constituent Assembly. For 
example, in a speech Omeo Kumar Das made a case for cer- 
tain changes in the distribution of subjects: 

"I must bring to the notice of this House a fact in which 
my province is interested. In the List of Subjects enume- 
rated in the Federal List of subjects, I find 'Migration' and 
'Naturalization'. To my mind it appears these two subjects 
should be put in the Concurrent List or language so altered 
as to permit the province to give scope of action in these 
two subjects,*' 6 
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When a member clearly wants the State to have a say on 
subjects such as 'naturalization' and 'migration', he betrays 
anxiety about the influx of outsiders to the province. During 
that period the mass migration from East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh) into Assam had begun to alter the demographic 
complexion of the province. 6 According to the Census Report 
of 1951, out of total refugee influx of 274,455 into Assam 
after partition as many as 272, 075 came from East Pakistan. 7 
In view of this fact, the Assamese elite wanted that the state 
should have a 'scope of action' in subjects like 'Migration' and 
'Naturalization'. The ostensible reason for this was, as Das 
put it : 

"If Assam which is the homeland of Assamese people can- 
not be protected, I think I have no justification to come 
to this House. Assamese people have a culture distinct from 
the people of other provinces. Assamese people have a 
language which is a separate language and which though 
Sanskrit in origin has got Tibetan and Burmese influence 
and we must protect the Assamese people." 9 

Thus, it is evident that the Assamese elite wanted certain 
constitutional safeguards for protecting themselves from the 
dominance of outsiders. While emphasising the need for 
protection of Assamese language and culture, they particularly 
apprehended that these would be swamped by the Bengali. 9 
Since the British had, inter alia, given an official status to the 
Bengali language in Assam fora considerable period (1873- 
1937) and also since the Bengalis constituted a sizable section 
of population in the province, there was some justification for 

this fear. 

The Draft Constitution placed the subject 'Economic and 
Social Planning' in the Concurrent List. But the anxiety of 
the Assamese elite was that if the subject 'Economic and Social 
Planning' was put in the Concurrent List, the State would not 
be able to take the final decision in matters of planning. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, were afraid of what they called the 
possible 'encroachments' of the Centre and wanted that the 
subjects relating to 'Economic and Social Planning' should be 
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included in the State List. This anxiety was reflected in a 
speech of Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, when he asserted that: 

" Whenever there is any conflict between Lists II and III, 
the legislation which is proposed by the Centre will prevail. 
In that case by admitting this entry, are you not exposing 
the State to an interference by legislation passed by the 
Centre in the ordinary normal working of the state in the 
matters of social and economic planning? All the subjects 
which have been mentioned in List II in one way or the 
other lead to economic planning and the result of having 
economic planning in List II and to have another entry 
there in order to give jurisdiction to the Centre to interfere 
with such economic planning is, I think, most unwise." 10 

The provincial patriotism among the Assamese elite was 
mainly accentuated by the sense of Assam's economic back- 
wardness. There were causes for persistent anxiety with regard 
to regional economic imbalance in India. What, however, 
could not be properly understood by the Assamese elite was 
that this was a natural corollary of the capitalist way of 
economic development which India, being a colonial and semi- 
feudal country, had to pursue. 11 Ignoring this reality they 
went on complaining that Assam did not receive fair treatment 
from the Centre in financial allocation. Upto the close of 
nineteenth century, the Assamese elite were not aware of 
economic development taking place in a few other areas of 
the country. Once they came in touch more intimately with 
the rest of the country as a result of political communication, 
administrative unity and the national movement, they became 
increasingly conscious of the relative backwardness of Assam, 
even within an underdeveloped country such as India. One 
common characteristic of the dominant elite of a semi- feudal 
society in such circumstances is to blame others for their own 
predicament 

Thus since the inauguration of the provincial autonomy in 
1937,' it became a normal feature in Assam to criticise the 
financial policy of the Central Government towards Assam, 
both outside and inside the floor of the Legislative Assembly. 12 
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The main plea of the Assamese elite was that the major sources 
of revenue of the province such as tea and oil had been allocat- 
ed to the Central Government leaving very few elastic sources 
of revenue for the province. 13 And the province was given 
very little by way of grant or loan to compensate for the loss 
of her major sources of revenue. Such grants were felt inade- 
quate to meet the expenditure on the urgent developmental 
activities of the province. The Assamese elite thought that 
Assam could not establish a University, a High Court, an 
Engineering College, a Veterinary College and other educa- 
tional institutions of her own due to insufficiency of funds. 14 
Thus The Assam Tribune maintained : "Assam's financial posi- 
tion became so precarious that she could not afford any 
institution or scheme which could bring about cultural and 
economic advancement of the province." 15 For this reason, 
Rohini Kumar Chaudhury demanded that "the economic and 
social planning of a province or State must be left entirely to 
the state Legislature itself". 16 Indeed, the Assamese elite not 
only wanted larger grants or loans from the Centre but also 
some amount of control over the more important items of their 
resources and of revenues, enabling them to undertake some 
plans for the socio-economic development of the province. 

The question of residuary powers was the bone of conten- 
tion in the field of Indian politics since the operation of the 
Act of 1935 which for the first time provided for a federal 
system of government in India. This issue was important, 
because the vesting of residuary power to some extent, deter- 
mines the character of a federation. The protagonists of 
provincial autonomy were demanding that residuary powers 
should be vested in the provinces while those who favoured a 
strong centre were of the view that these powers should be 
vested in the centre Prior to 1947, the Congress on principle 
had conceded that the residuary powers should be vested in 
the provinces. This was intended to be a conciliatory gesture 
to regional sentiment but, more particulary, to Muslim senti- 
ment. This position, however, underwent a change due to the 
partition of the country. The Congress leadership now 
wanted that the residuary powers should be vested in the 
centre. But it seems that the Assamese elite were not happy 
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to weaken the provinces by vesting the centre with residuary 
powers. This new form of Varamountcy' of the centre how- 
ever, aroused considerable resentment among the Assamese 
elite. This sentiment was reflected in one of the editorials of 
The Assam Tribune which maintained that: 

The present tendency on the part of the Constituent 
Assembly is to rob the provinces of autonomy as far as 
can be done. The first resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly defined the status of the federating units and 
wanted to leave the residuary powers with them. It is true 
that this resolution was adopted as a concession to Muslim 
League demand and in the changed political circumstances 
residuary powers are to be left to the centre so that we 
may have a strong Union Government. But it should be 
borne in mind that India is going to have a federation and 
not a unitary type of government. It cannot be denied that 
India presents very few characteristics of homogeneity and 
cannot therefore, be integrated simply by a stroke of pen 
or show of hands of the majority. 17 

The strong desire of the Assamese elite for a relatively 
powerful provincial government was brushed aside by the central 
leadership; they vested the residuary power in the centre. It 
seems that while the Assamese elite did not want a powerless 
centre, at the same time, they were critical of the policy of 
strengthening the centre to a point that the units became too 
weak. Although, in retrospect, it seems that this view was 
erroneous, there was a strong feeling at that time that the centre 
was being made very strong and the units very weak. But it is 
interesting to note that while criticising over centralization, the 
Assamese elite were also at pains to show that they did not want 
a weak centre. For instance, The Assam Tribune pleaded that 
we must not unnecessarily deprive the units of powers to which 
they are legitimately entitled and which can be left to them 
Without jeopardising the safety of the Union" Such statements 
were, of course, made very often by the Assamese elite. Their 
main plea was that the centre should not be made stronger 'at 
the cost of the provinces.' Thus Omeo Kumar Das argued: 
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"I cannot understand the logic, why after taking up this 
position of vesting the centre with residuary powers, the 
members of this House have taken up a different attitude 
towards the states. I feel to-day that in our anxiety to 
strengthen the Centre we may be adopting the policy of 
strengthening the Centre at the cost of the provinces. But 
we should not weaken the provinces." 19 

The obvious implication of such speeches of the representa- 
tives of the Assamese elite was that they did not see any con- 
tradiction between these two basic positions i.e., strong centre 
and strong province. How can we have at the same time both 
a strong centre and strong states? After all, power is a problem 
of relative differential. It is, therefore, surprising that the 
Assamese elite demanded a strong provincial government but 
did not clearly advocate a weak centre. In any case, under the 
proposed scheme of distribution of subjects in the three Lists, 
the centre, they thought, would be sufficiently strong to control 
the provinces. And they believed that the enormous powers 
of the centre would lead to the ''annihilation" of the provincial 
autonomy. 

The protestations of the Assamese leaders, however, failed 
to produce any serious ripples in the Constituent Assembly and 
a quasi-federal constitutional arrangement was finalized. 
Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, with a sense of despair, expressed 
the resentment of the Assamese elite as follows: 

"We have nearly come to the end of these Lists I, II and 
III, and what do we find ? What we find is that the position 
of the States is no longer States or provinces but they have 
been reduced to the position of Municipal and other local 
bodies. All the powers have been taken away either in the 
List I or List III. No power is left to the provinces." 20 

Moreover, the Assamese elite were critical of the provisions 
of the Draft Constitution relating to the legislative competence 
of the Union Parliament. The Draft Constitution strengthened 
the Union Parliament with overriding legislative powers in 
respect of the lubjects enumerated in the Concurrent list in 
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addition to the central list of subjects. And the Union power 
was to prevail in the event of a conflict between the Union 
and the State Laws. Even the legislative jurisdiction of 
Indian Parliament sometimes could also be extended to matters 
enumerated in the State List. Thus, with regard to matters in 
the State List, if the Council of States passed a resolution 
supported by two-thirds of the members present and voting 
that the matter had acquired national importance, the Parlia- 
ment could pass laws on that matter :1 But the Assamese elite 
desired that the Union Parliament should not be empowered 
to interfere in the legislative sphere of the state. They 
demanded the complete legislative competence of the pro- 
vincial legislature in order to frame laws within its jurisdiction 
without any interference from the Central Legislature. While 
discussing these provisions of the proposed Constitution the 
Rev. JJ.M. Nichols Roy maintained. 

"The amendment of any law relating to a province should 
be left to the provinces instead of to the Union. The power 
to amend the provincial law must lie in an autonomous 
province. We do not want that any provincial power should 
be limited by any Fundamental Rights or any of its powers 
to be taken by the Union of India." 22 

It is, therefere, evident that the leaders of Assam did not 
want the Union Parliament to extend its jurisdiction to the 
sphere of State Legislature. In other words, they wanted to 
limit the powers of the Central Legislature. Similarly, Article 
3 of the Draft Constitution which empowered the Parliament 
to determine the boundary of a state was objected to by the 
Assamese elite. For example, while protesting against this 
Article Rohini Kumar Chaudhury argued: 

"It gives to the Central Legislature the power to alter the 
name of a State, to change, increase or diminish the 
boundaries of a state without any previous consent of the 
state. What I say is, if at this stage we give the idea to the 
states that it will be open to the majority of the Central 
Legislature at any moment they think fit to take one part 
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of a state and tag it on to another province, or to saddle it 
with an unprofitable part of a province, that will be most 
unwise thing. After all you must not ask your host to give 
up his bed for you, merely because he has allowed you 
shelter". 23 

It is apparent that the past experiences of the Assamese 
leaders might have been responsible for the development of 
this attitude among them. While in 1946 the Grouping Scheme 
(according to the Cabinet Mission Plan) was about to be imposed 
on Assam, they had to fight tooth and nail against such an 
imposition. 24 The proposed Article 3 aroused a fear among 
the Assamese elite that if the Parliament was made supreme in 
this respect, Assam might be tagged on to other states or she 
might be truncated into pieces according to the wishes of the 
Central Government. They believed that the hill areas of Assam 
which became a part of Assam administration as late as during 
the British rule, might be taken out of Assam in course of 
time. After all, demands such as separate state for Nagaland 
and local autonomy for other tribal communities had already 
begun to gain momentum when the Constitution was being 
framed. 25 But as already explained in the first chapter, the 
Assamese elite sought to establish a greater Assam integrating 
all the heterogeneous elements of the region into a harmonious 
blending and wanted tg develop a composite Assamese culture 
on the ashes of the different sub-cultures of the region. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, strongly criticised Article 3 of 
the Draft Constitution which empowered the Union Parliament 
to increase, diminish or alter the boundaries of the state. 

In this connection it may also be noted that the Assamese 
elite were very much concerned about the question of Assamese 
Bengali tension which we have already discussed in the first 
chapter. They were apprehensive of the fact that as there was 
a continuous increase of Bengali population in the province, the 
areas with a Bengali-speaking majority might, in due course, be 
tagged on to West Bengal, or alternatively some parts of Bengal 
might be tagged on to Assam leading to her demographic im- 
balance. By and large, they felt that it involved the question 
of the existence of a distinct Assamese identity. Above all, the 
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Assamese elite feated that the Parliament which would have 
dominant representation from bigger provinces might ignore the 
views and sentiments of the small provinces like Assam. 

Ill 

The governor of a state in India is the head of state admin- 
istration. The issue that confronted the constitution-makers 
was whether the governor was to be responsible to the people 
of the state or was to be an agent of the central government or 
was he, as ultimately transpired, to have a dual role. In this 
regard, two issues viz., (i) the method of choosing the Governor, 
and (ii) nature of relationship between the chief minister and 
the governor became very important because, these were to be 
a factor in determining the nature of our federation. Inevitably, 
therefore, it was one of the most important questions engaging 
the attention of the framers of the Constitution. 

The Constituent Assembly, which began its proceedings in 
1946 with the idea of setting up a minimal federation with a 
weak centre, suddenly went to the other extreme and tried to 
establish a maximal federation with a very strong centre. As 
mentioned earlier, this was mainly due to the partition. 16 And 
as such the provisions of the Constitution with regard to the 
office of the governor bear the stamp of this changed atmos- 
phere in which the Constitution was framed. In July 1947, the 
Constituent Assembly approved a repo# on the principle of a 
model provincial Constitution, framed by the Provincial Con- 
stitution Committee, which provided for a governor, who was 
to be elected directly by the people. But after the partition, 
the Special Committee meeting on April 10 and 11, 1948, came 
to the conclusion that an elected Governor would be 'complete- 
ly useless' and it recommended that the governor should be 
directly appointed by the President/ 27 The Special Committee 
thought that the presence of two persons elected to the 
positions of the governor and the chief minister might lead to 
a series of embarrassing situation and serious conflicts. 

In any case, Article 131 of the Draft Constitution which 
related to the method of choosing governors came up for dis- 
cussion in the Constituent Assembly on May 30, 1949, when 
Brajeswar Prasad 28 moved an amendment proposing that the 
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governor should be appointed by the President 'by warrant 
under his hand and seal'. 29 This view, Brajeswar Prasad ad- 
mitted, ran counter to the accepted principle of provincial 
autonomy, federalism and democracy. 30 The proposed amend- 
ment, however, evoked a considerable volume of discussion 
until it was adopted finally. 

Naturally the House was divided into two groups on this 
particular issue. The protagonists of strong Central Govern- 
ment, such as Brajeswar Prasad and Dr. P.S. Desmukh advo- 
cated for the nomination of the governor by the President. 
Brajeswar Prasad had even wanted to establish a unitary system 
of government. 31 They desired to make the governor more or 
less an 'agent of the centre'. 32 On the contrary, the protago- 
nists of provincial autonomy, particularly the members from 
Assam and Orissa, objected to the nomination of the governor 
by the central authority. In fact, the Assamese elite demanded 
the retention of the earlier proposal (adopted by the constituent 
Assembly in July, 1947) to elect the governor by means of 
universal adult franchise. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, for 
example, in a rather forceful speech, objected to the nomina- 
tion of the governor by the President and asked: 

"Are you going to give powers to the President to select 
governors in that manner so that he may, contrary to the 
interest of the province, select a man who will look down 
upon the interest of the province and consider the question 
of the whole of India ? Do you want that you should have 
a man there who will closely watch the working of the 
provincial ministry, so that they may not at any time go 
against Centre?" 33 

It is, therefore, evideat that the members from Assam in the 
Constituent Assembly expressed their disapproval of the 
principle of appointed governors and considered it a negation 
of the principle of provincial autonomy. It was argued that a 
governor nominated by the President from a different province 
might not have any knDwledge of the province to which he 
was appointed, fn a province like Assam, having enormous 
special problems (such as the conflict between the Assamese and 
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the non-Assamese, the jTribals and the non-triba1s, the Hills 
and the Plains etc.)'the Assamese elite felt, a Governor appoint- 
ed from outside might not possess adequate knowledge of 
these problems for their effective solution. 84 As such, they 
thought that it would not be possible for a nominated non- 
Assamese Governor to serve the interests of the people of the 
province. Referring to the pledge that the Governor would 
have to take while assuming office, Chaudhury maintained that 
the Governor would say that he would "devote" himself "to 
the service and well-being of the people." 35 Being an outsider, 
the Governor, he thought, would not, through no fault of his, 
be able to "act in the best interests of the people of that pro- 
vince of whom he knows absolutely nothing". 36 

It seems that these arguments were not without justification; 
but in reality the Assamese elite concerned more about the 
dominance of the centre over the provincial government. In 
other words, they feared that the governor appointed by the 
central authority would be used for the interests of the domi- 
nant group at the centre rather than the provinces. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, wanted a governor chosen by the 
people of their own province by means of universal adult 
suffrage. And they characterised the principle of appointment 
by the President as a "betrayal of democracy". For instance, 
Muhammad Saadulla asserted that the very idea of a nomina- 
ted governor was inconsistent with the principle of democracy. 
He argued : 

"We want that India should be a secular democracy, a 
republic engendering the idea of the citizens' right to have 
a say in the administration of the country. The elective 
principle gives that right to the citizens to have a say in the 
appointment of even the ruler of his province." 37 

The point about democracy was, however, added for the 
purpose of emphasis; it was more of an emphasis in the interest 
of Assam. In fact, the Assamese elite desired to have a 
Governor from among their own people. Even the Dainik 
Asamiiya, a language daily, in one of its editorials publicly 
demanded an "Assamese Governor." 38 In demanding an 
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elected Governor, the Assamese leaders were, however, con- 
cerned about the functioning of the Indian political system at 
that time and they resented the fact that their interests were 
being neglected under the existing system. They resented the 
fact that while people from outside were appointed to various 
positions in Assam, no Assamese found themselves in an im- 
portant position in other states. In a pithy and ironical speech 
Rohini Kumar Chaudhury asked: 

"Is there any able man in Assam? If there was any able 
man, he would have found a place either in the ministry 
or in any governorship of a province. If there was any able 
man in the province of Assam, he might have found his 
way to a place outside India, either in an Embassy or in 
some such post. There are eminent judges in India and 
those judges have decided that there is not a single person 
in Assam who is able either to act as a governor or be 
appointed in the ministry or in an embassy." 39 

Thus, very often the Assamese elite complained that Assam 
had no representation in the central ministry or in senior 
ambassadorial positions. That is why they thought that if the 
governor was elected by the province itself, in that case at 
least that post would go to them. In fact, it may also be assum- 
ed that some of them might have aspired to be the future 
governors of Assam. It seems that the Assamese elite were 
interested in fringe benefits and not so much concerned about 
the core issues dealing with the welfare of the masses. It was 
wrong to believe that the basic problem of the Assamese 
masses could be solved with the appointment of a few members 
of Assamese middle calss in the important positions of central 
government or elsewhere. 

However, in order to achieve their objectives, the Assamese 
leaders not only pleaded emotionally for an elected governor 
but also put forward certain logical arguments. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury with his forceful speeches argued that "a Governor 
who is nominated by the centre can afford to be unpopular in 
the provinces where he is acting as the governor." 40 As a result, 
he maintained that "there is bound to be friction". 41 Further 
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he asserted that while "in a particular province where the 
premier is all very powerful, he might be able to get things 
done in his own way but it may not be so in other provinces". 42 
With a similar vein, Muhammad Saadulla, visualised the con- 
flict between a popular ministry and centrally appointed 
governor as follows: 

"How do we assume that the cabinet in a province will be 
of the same political party as the governor who is appoint- 
ed to that province? Then the conditions will be worse 
confounded. The governor under instructions from the 
centre will try to run the administration in a certain way, 
while the cabinet of a different political party would try to 
run it in their own way." 43 

Thus the members from Assam in the Constituent Assembly 
persistently argued that in order to avoid tension between the 
state chief minister and the governor, the latter should be 
elected by the provinces themselves. While arguing against 
the principle of appointment of the governor by the President, 
the Assamese elite felt that a governor appointed by the 
President would generally be a representative of the party in 
power at the centre. Since the President, who was supposed 
to appoint the governor was supposed to act on the advice 
of his ministry, it was legitimate to assume that the governor 
would seek to protect the interest of the majority party in 
Parliament. In other words, the governor would be guided by 
party leanings. In view of this, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury per- 
sistently visualised the conflict between the centre and the 
states. He argued: 

"Can you expect that the governor who is selected by the 
Congress Party will act in harmony with the ministry of 
the province, the premier of which belongs to another 
party ? Will there not be more occasions for frictions? 
Then how can you assume that for all time to come the 
Congress Party, or a particular party shall remain in 
power not only at the centre but also in the different pro- 
vinces ?" 44 
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From all these speeches of the members from Assam in the 
Constituent Assembly it seems obvious that they did not realise 
that there could be greater conflict between an elected governor 
and an elected ministry. In fact, they failed to understand 
that a popularly elected governor was bound to feel that he 
was a better representative of the peopk than his ministers. 
Besides, the Assamese leaders failed to see that under a system 
of election also, the chief minister and the governor might 
come from different political parties. It is, therefore, curious 
that ignoring this aspect of the problem, they expressed a sense 
of anxiety lest the centre, might be tempted to use the governor 
as its 'agent' against the states Of course, it is true that the con- 
flict could arise in either of the two cases. The framers of the 
constitution perhaps thought that the system of nomination 
would minimise the conflict between the state chief minister 
and the governor. 

After the battle for an elected governor was lost, members 
from Assam in the Constituent Assembly under no circums- 
tances wanted that a governor appointed by the central 
government should occupy a key position in the state admini- 
stration. They intended to give an upper hand to the chief 
minister over the state administration. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury who was vocal on this particular issue vehemently 
objected to Article 1 43 of the Draft Constitution which pro- 
vided that the governor would have to act in two capacities 
viz. (i) on the advice of the ministers and (ii) in the exercise 
of his discretion. Citing his own past experience, he argued 
against the giving of discretionary powers to the governor as 
follows: 

"I know to my cost and to the cost of my province what 
acting by the governor in the exercise of his discretion 
means. It was in the year 1942 that a governor acting in 
his discretion selected his ministry from a minority party 
and that minority was ultimately converted into a 
majority." 45 

The Assamese members in the Constituent Assembly were 
afraid, if in spite of such experiences, the governor ^appointed 
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by the centre is given to act in his discretion, he might misuse 
his power Jn the interest of the party in power at the Centre. 
And the discretionary powers of the governor would make him 
more powerful than the premiers of the states. Moreover, 
Chaudhury asserted that there was a contradiction between 
those two categories of governor's powers and he maintained: 

Will the ministry be competent to advise the governor in 
matters where he can exercise his discretion? There may 
be cases where the ministers are competent to give advice 
to the Governor but the Governor does not accept their 
advice and does something which is unpopular. 48 

Thus, the Assamese elite believed that in a dispute between 
the ministers and the governor about the competence of the 
former to advise the governor, the governor's voice would 
prevail. Chaudhury, therefore, pleaded that "if a governor 
instead of acting on the advice of his ministers, acts in a 
different way" the ministers should have the right to prosecute 
him in a court of law and "to say before a court what advice 
they gave to the governor." 47 At any rate, the Assamese 
leaders were anxious to limit the powers of the governor and 
wanted that the governor should function in accordance with 
the advice of the ministers. 

Above all, the Assamese representatives in the Constituent 
Assembly wanted certain changes in Article 147 of the Draft 
Constitution which had spelt out the relationship between the 
governor and the chief minister of the state. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury thus criticised clause (I) of Article 147, 
according to which it was made obligatory on the part of the 
chief minister to communicate to the governor all decisions of 
the 'Council of Ministers' relating to the administration of the 
affairs of the state and proposals for legislation. He maintained 
that "all information should not be communicated to the 
governor except those relating to the administration of the 
state which affect the exercise of the right, power and discre- 
tion of the governor." 48 Chaudhury asserted that the "governor 
has absolutely nothing to do with all other things." 49 Similarly, 
opposing Clause (II) of the same Article which dealt with 
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the right of the governor to ask for information he argued: 

"What is the business of the governor to call for any infor- 
mation? What can he do *after getting the information? 
The governor has no business to poke his nose into the 
affairs of the state which are entirely the consideration of 
the ministry." 60 

It is, therefore, obvious that the Assamese leaders did not 
want that the governors appointed by the centre should 
interfere in the state administration. And they were anxious 
to make the chief minister more powerful in the sphere of 
administration of the state. By and large, they advocated for a 
decentralized federation and therefore wanted to limit the 
powers of the governor. Thus Rohini Kumar Chaudhury 
proposed an amendment of the Draft Article 147(11) as 
follows: 

"The governor may call for any information relating to the 
administration of the affairs of the state and such informa- 
tion shall be furnished to him if in the opinion of the chief 
minister such information is necessary for a proper 
exercise of the duties of the Governor." 51 

This amendment was however rejected. But the anxiety 
expressed in these speeches of the Assamese leaders shows that 
they had a suspicion that the centre might use its 'agent', the 
governor, for its own interest jeopardising the interest of the 
province. In retrospect, it can be said that their fears and 
anxieties were not entirely without foundation. 

At this stage, it might perhaps be interesting to mention 
that the question of an appointed governor was not even 
raised by the Assamese elite when the model of provincial 
Constitution was discussed in the Assam Legislative Assembly 
in 1947. One obvious reason for this was that the original 
draft had itself provided for tho governor to be elected 
through a system of universal adult franchise. But as men- 
tioned earlier, due to the changed situation, mainly caused by 
the partition, the Constituent Assembly had to give up 
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idea of a federation of autonomous provinces and instead 
chose to make India "a Union of States." Consequently, it 
decided to create a strong centre which radically altered the 
provisions with regard to the Governor. 62 As this change 
took place all of a sudden, the Assam Legislative Assembly 
and the leaders of the Assamese Press could not protest 
against the principle of appointed governor immediately. 53 
In any case, from the discussions of the Model Provincial 
Constitution in Assam Legislative Assembly in 1947, it appears 
that the acceptance of the principle of elected governor was 
unanimous 54 (i.e., including the Congress members). 

From the above discussion, it clearly emerges that an 
elected governor with full knowledge of local condition, the 
Assamese elite believed, would only be able to safeguard the 
interest of Assam. But if a governor was to be nominated by 
the central authority , they warned, the centre would have 
greater control over the states which might affect the working 
of responsible ministries there. And if a particular political 
party did not remain in power both in the centre and in the 
states, they assumed, the prime minister at the centre might 
have his/her "own axes to grind." By and large, they appre- 
hended that the governor appointed by the centre would be 
used for the interest of the dominant group at the centre 
ignoring the interest of the small states like Assam. It, there- 
fore, seems that the Assamese elite tried to synthesize the 
American system of a directly elected governor with the 
British system of cabinet government. In any case, their plea 
for an elected governor clearly indicates that they advocated 
for a decentralized federation. In fact, they wanted such a 
federal arrangement in which the provinces could remain free 
from the control of the centre. In other words, they pleaded 
for a strong provincial government and a weaker central 
authority. Thus it is evident that the members, who represent- 
ed Assam in the Constituent Assembly, expressed strong 
particularistic and regional sentiment when the Constitution 
was being framed. 

IV 
Although the Assamese elite did not go so far as to demand 
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a dual system of judiciary on the American model, they felt 
the need for an independent judiciary. As is well known, an 
independent judiciary, free from the pressure of the central 
executive and legislature, is essential for a federal system. 
Perhaps for this reason, the Assamese elite were interested in 
the independence of the judiciary. Of course, members from 
Assam in the Constituent Assembly did not much react on 
this issue. But the issue nevertheless, attracted the Assamese 
Press. A section of the Assamese elite felt that as most of 
the provisions of the Draft Constitution, relating to the Legis- 
lative and executive spheres, were heavily weighed against 
the provinces, there remained only the judiciary to protect 
their interest from the control of a domineering centre. In 
view of this, what they warned was that the judiciary should be 
free from the control of the Parliament so that the former 
might safeguard the rights of the state. Thus, The Assam 
Tribune maintained: 

An independent judiciary is the safety valve in pur Consti- 
tution. We can under no circumstances allow its functions 
to be allotted to the Executive. Another necessity which the 
fathers of our Constitution must not lose sight of, is that 
our judges must be independent of political influence and 
political control. 55 

It, therefore, seems that a section of the Assamese elite 
emphasised the need for judicial supremacy in India. In fact, 
it may be assumed that the main reason for their desire to have 
an independent judiciary was to protect the states from possi- 
ble * encroachments' of the Parliament which might have an 
adverse effect on the interests and rights of the different unite 
of the proposed federation. There had been a growing appre- 
hension among the Assamese elite that certain big provinces 
might "try to encroach upon the jurisdiction of other provinces 
through the help of the centre." 66 The Assamese elite were 
also apprehensive about some of the fundamental rights, such 
as the right of a citizen to settle at any place and to pursue a 
profession, business or trade anywhere in India. The Assam 
Tribune, therefore, demanded that "the Fundamental Rights 
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should not be made a pretext to rob the federating units of 
some of their powers." 57 It is remarkable that while pressing all 
these claims the Assamese elite were concerned more about the 
interests of Assam. Thus, The Assam Tribune maintained that 
"a province like Assam which has hardly a voice at the centre 
even to-day, should specially take stock of the situation." 58 



From the above discussion it seems obvious that there had 
been an anxiety in the minds of the Assamese elite that in a 
federation with strong centre, the big units of the federation 
would be at an advantageous position. They believed that 
under the proposed Constitution the Union Parliament was 
made sufficiently strong in which there would be domination 
of representatives from the bigger units of the federation. 
And as a result, the interest of small provinces like Assam, 
they feltt might not be well protected. The Assam Tribune 
clearly expressed this apprehension in one of its editorials: 

In a federation in which centre is unduly strong it is the 
small provinces like Assam and Orissa, which have to suffer. 
Their representation in the Central Legislature is small and 
therefore, they can hardly influence the cause of central 
policy.* 9 

This fear, however, was not without reason. Right upto 
1949-50, the Assamese leaders had not been able to make any 
impact on the central government. They felt that the interests 
of Assam wonld go by default due to the lack of Assamese 
representation in the central government. This lack of repre- 
sentation, they thought, was reflective of the negligence of the 
national leaders towards: Assam. The Assam Tribune articulated 
this feeling as follows: 

The huge central establishment at Delhi is conspicuous by 
the absence of Assamese personnel. The central political 
field is practically closed to our politicians and nobody 
wants to think of an Assamese in the Central Cabinet. 
Very often unpopular governmental actions or appoint- 
ments in this province transpire to have been made at the 
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behest of central authorities who are too far away to be 
influenced by the public opinion here. Therefore, it is 
only just and inevitable that the people of this province 
should grow nervous at the present tendency to sacrifice 
all centrifugal consideration to build up a strong centre. 60 

It is, therefore, evident that one of the reasons for the 
anxiety among the Assamese elite regarding a strong central 
government was that in a strong centre the voice of the big 
provinces would always count more and the interest of the 
smaller provinces might be ignored. For this reason, they 
wanted to limit the powers of the central Legislature. This is, 
however, not to suggest that the Assamese elite completely 
ignored the necessity of a strong central authority. What 
they generally pleaded was that the centre should not be made 
strong "at the cost of the provinces." In fact, they advocated 
for what they called an "equitable" and "balanced" distri- 
bution of powers between the centre and the states in order to 
provide what The Assam Tribune characterised as "Stable 
equilibrium between the centrifugal and centripetal forces." 51 
By and large, they wanted a "proper co-ordination and not 
unbalanced distribution of powers" 62 between the Centre and 
the Sates. This sentiment was clearly expressed by the Rev. 
J. J.M. Nichols Roy in one of his speeches: 

While I fully appreciate the attitude expressed by Dr 
Ambedkar and others as regards the strengthening of the 
centre, I have to express that my views are very strong 
against the unbalanced strengthening of the centre at the 
cost of causing weakness to the component parts thereof. 
It will be like the picture of an unbalanced man with a 
very big head but with bony lean limbs. Such a head in 
that very condition will not be able to stand. 63 

It, therefore, seems that the Assamese elite did not 
completely ignore the need for a strong central government. 
Thery held the view that the central authority must be suffici- 
ently strong to hold the subordinate units together, but just that 
strong and no more. At the same time, however, they wanted 
that these units must also be strong and have a large functional 
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areas of jurisdiction capable of asserting themselves in the 
pursuit of their exclusive sphere. By and large, they wanted a 
moderately - powerful centre in which provincial govern- 
ments could function according to their own genius. 
For this reason, they strongly urged that the creation of such 
a centre should not involve an undue or excessive sacrifice of 
local autonomy. In other words, the main plea of the 
Assamese elite was that while they admitted the need for a 
strong centre, this should not be taken to mean the 
"annihilation of the federal principle." Instead of going in a 
round about manner, this sense of provincial loyalty was 
justified by The Assam Tribune in a clear and succinct manner: 
"The very principle of a federation" it argued, "is dependent 
on provincial patriotism and it will be foolish to ignore such 
a reality." 64 What they really desired was that the provinces 
should voluntarily surrender some parts of their powers to the 
centre which were of national importance, such as defence, 
foreign affairs, communications etc., but in return, they did 
not want any control or interference in the provincial affairs by 
the centre. Thus it appears that the Assamese elite seem to 
ignore the fact that the strength of a federation depends upon 
the capacity of the central government to internalise the 
tensions of the society and to bring about a fair balance be- 
tween the centripetal and centrifugal forces through their 
harmonious blending. But the Assamese elite believed that 
the strength of the centre could be ensured by an "equitable 
distribution of powers" between the centre and the States. 
Therefore, they repeatedly pleaded that for the strength of the 
centre, it was necessary to endow the states with adequate 
powers in large araas of action. 
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Federalism-IT: Distribution of 
Financial Powers 



In the last Chapter we discussed the attitude of the Assamese 
elite towards the division of legislate and executive powers be- 
tween the centre and the states in the proposed Constitution for 
India. This Chapter will deal mainly with the distribution of 
financial powers. Finance is an important aspect of government 
in general, and federal government in particular. In a federation, 
both the central government and the regional governments have 
to be given independent and adequate sources of revenue for the 
discharge of their respective functions. For this reason, when 
the federal principle was first conceived, financial autonomy and 
allocation of elastic sources of revenue were deemed to be of 
utmost importance for the states. This issue, therefore, ratu- 
rally, assumed considerable importance in the minds of the 
Assamese elite, because at that time Assam was passing through 
a financial stringency. And a section of the Assamese elite felt 
that this was due to 'unjust financial treatment' 1 by the previous 
imperial government and even by the national government of 
India. The Assamese elite were anxious to change this situation 
and wanted adequate provisions for financial resources for 
Assam in the new Constitution. Two basic factors were impor- 
tant in the articulation of the demand of the Assamese elite for 
adequate financial resources. First, as this study will reveal, the 
Assamese elite had not been happy with Assam's financial 
relationship with the centre since the operation of the Montague- 
Chelrasfprd Reforms, 1919, and particularly, since the 
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introduction of provincial autonomy under the Act of 1935. 
Secondly, the partition of the country created manifold problems 
in Assam which required larger financial resources. 

Although with the introduction of provincial autonomy in 
1937 some financial assistance and powers had been given to the 
provinces, Assam remained dependent upon the centre. In fact, 
ad that time, Assam faced serious financial difficulty. In this 
connection, the Financial Award of Sir Otto Niemeyer is note- 
worthy. In the year 1936, Sir Otto Niemeyer had recommended 
a grant of Rs 47 lakhs and an annual subvention of Rs 30 lakhs 
to Assam. 2 In addition to this, he assigned 2 per cent of the 
divisible central pool of imcome-tax together with a share of the 
jute export duty. 3 But it seems that these recommendations 
could not fulfil even the minimum requirement of the Govern 
ment of Assam. In fact, the Otto Niemeyer Award, the 
Assamese elite assumed, brought a "great economic calamity" to 
the province for the entire decade of 1937-1947. The Dainik 
Asamiiya, articulated these sentiments of the Assamese elite when 
it asserted that Assam had been the "victim of discrimination in 
Otto Niemeyer Award." 4 In a similar vein, The Assam Tribune 
in one of its editorials complained: 

Under the Otto Niemeyer Award her (Assam's) financial 
position became so precarious that provincial autonomy 
introduced under the Act of 1935 became almost a farce. 
She could n ot afford anv institution or scheme which could 
bring about cultural and economic advancement, 5 

One of the basic reasons for the disappointment of the 
Assamese elite with the Sir Otto Niemeyer Award was that 
Assam produced petrol, kerosene, tea, jute, etc., and contiibu- 
ted more than Rs 90 crores to the central exchequer in the 
shape of excise duty during the period 1937-1947. 6 But, on the 
other hand, she was left to run the new Constitutional Scheme 
under the Government of India Act 1935 with a central sub- 
vention of a 'trifling sum* of Rs 30 lakhs. Incidentally, the 
amount granted to each of the provinces of North- West Frontier 
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and Sind was one crore and one crore and five lakhs of rupees 
per annum respectively. 7 



Another factor which accentuated the disappointment of the 
Assamese elite with the Otto Niemeyer Awaid was that in 
calculating Assam's share of income-tax, the Central Govern- 
ment had not takei into account the fact that a large part of 
Company income earned in Assam had been assessed for 
income-tax purposes outside the province, thus leading to a 
reduced share for Assam from the income-tax pool. Indeed, 
most of the tea companies registered in India h.id their agency 
offices in Calcutta. Clearly these companies paid their income- 
tax in Calcutta and, therefore The Assam Tribune complained 
that Assam did not get its "legitimate" share of income-tax 
paid by these companies in Calcutta. 8 

This was the situation of pre-partition period. The partition 
of the country necessitated an adjustment in financial arrange- 
ment which, particularly effected the scheme of distribution of 
both* income-tax and jute export duty. In regard to income-tax, 
only a minor adjustment was made in favour of Assam. Accord- 
ingly, the share of Assam was fixed at 3 per cent instead of 2 of 
the divisible provincial pool. But as regards the jute duty 
provincial share was reduced from 62.5 per cent to 20 per cent. 
The Government of Assam immediately lodged an emphatic 
protest against this post-partition decision of the central 
government. Bishnuram Medhi, the then Finance Minister of 
Assam, characterised this new financial settlement as "complete 
lack of appreciation of the difficulty of the province" and "a 
violation of the spirit of the financial settelment." 9 Indicating 
the effect of this new financial arrangement, Gopinath Bordoloi, 
the then Premier of Assam, in a press statement maintained: 

"Retrenchment of over a thousands temporary hands, 
amalgamation of allied departments, reduction of Sec- 
retariat, a cut in the salaries of ministers and abandonment 
of most of the nation building projects are among the 
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measures contemplated by the Assam Government to avert 
an 'impending financial collapse' following the decision of 
the Government of India to reduce the grant to the pro- 
vince substantially." 10 



It may, however, be mentioned here that Assam was given 
some grant for post-war reconstruction. But the* Assamese elite 
felt that the post-war grant by the centre was not sufficient to 
meet the costs of reconstruction. What made the Assamese elite 
to feel all the more resentful was that after the partition there 
was, what Medhi called, "drastic cut" in post-war grant: this was 
fixed only at Rs 1 60 lakhs, while Assam had expected a grant 
of about Rs 8 crores/ 1 The Assamese elite, therefore, critic sed 
the financial policy of the central government towards Assam, 
both inside and outside the Legislative Assembly. However, it 
appears that they did not make sufficient efforts to find new ways 
of expanding either the ; r economy or their revenues. Neither 
did they think of any alternative device for their economic 
development and for augmenting their resources. But they 
tended to depend upon the help of the centre and went on insis- 
ting on what they called 'legitimate share'. Defending their 
position they argued that "we have reached the limit of taxation 
and there is hardly any new sources which may be tapped to 
augment our resources." 12 It seems that by sources of income 
they only meant the various sources of taxation. They could 
think neither of any new sources of taxation, nor any other 
method of raising money by planned development. Nor 
indeed did they think of greater efficiency in government as 
a means of effective saving. 13 But the Assamese elite put 
the blame on the centre for what they characterised as its 
"step-motherly treatment" 14 to Assam ia the matter of finance. 
They, therefore, went on persuading the central government to 
give them adequate financial help. But they did not succeed in 
this effort and felt a sense of deprivation. This, along with the 
bitter experience of financial relations between the centre and 
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the province ever since the introduction of provincial autonomy, 
led the Assamese elite to demand financial autonomy in the 
new Constitution which was then being framed. 

Secondly, the Assamese elite's demand for larger financial 
resources had to be seen in the context of the manifold prob- 
lems created by the partition requiring immediate attention in 
addition to the need for reconstruction to offset the damages 
caused by the Second World War. The partition snapped Assam's 
direct road link with the rest of India necessitating greater 
transportation charges for her exports and imports. At the 
same time, lakhs of Hindu refugees from erstwhile East 
Pakistan had been pouring into Assam imposing an extra burden 
on her. The Assamese elite thought that there was also infil- 
tration of 'subversive elements' from outside the country. So, 
the Government of Assam had to maintain a stronger police 
force. All these naturally required additional funds. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, felt that the partition of the country 
had not only accentuated the existing financial problems affect- 
ing Assam's economy in more than one respect but had 
also created problems beyond the financial resources of the 
province to tackle. Thus Bishnuram Medhi, the then 
Finance Minister of Assam, stated: "It is practically beyond the 
capacity of the province to shoulder the entire burden of 
expenditure involved in meeting the various difficulties caused 
by the partition of India. 15 'Above all, as a 'backward' province, 
there had always been some permanent problems such as the 
development of various tribal communities both in the hills and 
the plains, expansion of education, 16 particularly technical 
education; adequate government service etc. The magnitude and 
complexity of these requirements for development and for 
existence as a strategic frontier province had made Assam 
demand a larger share of resources. 

II 

Now, it would be interesting to examine how the Assamese 
elite articulated their urge for greater financial autonomy on the 
floor of the Constituent Assembly. From the evidence available 
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to us, it appears that the Articles of the Draft Constitution 
which determined the financial relationship between the centre 
and the states evoked considerable resentment among the 
Assamese elite. We have already argued that in the context 
of division of legislative and executive powers betwetn the 
centre and the states, the views of the Assamese members in the 
Constituent Assembly were very much against an unbalanced 
strengthening of the centre at the cost of the component units. 
And they compared the proposed Indian federation with the 
picture of "an unbalanced man with a very big head" but "bony 
and lean limbs." 17 Naturally, therefore, they were critical of the 
pro-centre financial provision in the Draft Constitution. Thus 
the Rev. J.J.M. Nichols Roy maintained: 

"In the matter of finance this draft is very unsatisfactory, 
particularly in reference to smaller provinces. It does not 
give a fair deal to the provinces. Poor provinces like Assam 
and Orissa have reasons to be particularly disappointed. 
Those provinces should not be weakened financially." 18 

The Assamese elite expected that the financial provisions in 
the new Constitution would bring an end to, what they called, 
"unscientific and inequitous' ' financial adjustment between the 
centre and the provinces. As the trend was towards a strong 
central government, they found that the same policy of central- 
ization was adopted in matters of finance in the new Constitu- 
tion. The Assamese elite felt disturbed that no major change 
had been conceived fora more 'just' financial settlement bet- 
ween the centre and the state. Omeo Kumar Das expressed 
this sentiment and argued: 

"We should not weaken the provinces. After all it is the 
provinces which have to carry out the dynamic programme 
of the Congress. The financial settlement which was the 
outcome of this anxiety to strengthen the centre, to bring 
about financial stability at the centre only, with the units 
starving for funds to carry out the nation building pro- 
gramme still holds good today and I do not find any 
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change of outlook. The same policy or strengthening the 
centre at the cost of the provinces still holds good today. 19 



In most of the speeches of the members from Assam in the 
Constituent Assembly, there was a sense of ambivalence in their 
attitude. At that time, they were happy, indeed anxious, to be a 
part of India, but they did not want that the provinces should 
become weak. It was, however, curious that they also wanted a 
strong central government while at the same time advocating 
clearly for stronger provincial government. They expressed the 
fear that weaker province would weaken the centre that "even 
one weak limb of the body will make the whole body weak." 20 
Therefore, they wanted that "if India is to live and prosper, the 
States which are its component parts should function as healthy 
organs of the body politic of India." 21 While articulating this 
sentiment, the Assamese elite were very much concerned about 
the economic backwardness of Assam. They thought that under 
a strong provincial government they would be in a position to 
romove this backwardness. In their bid to demand larger econ- 
mic share, they very often asserted that the removal of economic 
backwardness was essential not only to satisfy the people of 
this frontier region of India, but also for the sake of national 
interest. 22 

The financial distribution of powers in a federal constitution 
is one of the important indicators of the strength or otherwise 
of a federal government. The question of subsidies had not yet 
arisen when most of the older federal constitutions were framed. 
This is essentially a twentieth century phenomenon arising out of 
the positive function* of the states. Now since about the thirties 
of this century, federal grants-in-aid have become a normal fea- 
ture of most federations. Their extent, however, mainly depends 
upon the bargaining capacity of the state leadership. But the 
Assamese leadership had hitherto failed to get a fair deal from 
the centre since the inauguration of provincial autonomy. There- 
fore, Assam was facing 'chronic financial difficulty'. The Assa- 
mese elite did not find any way out except to make a plea on the 
floor of the Constituent Assembly to insert certain provision 5 
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in the Constitution which would facilitate adequate financial 
resources for Assam to cope with the new need of the state. 
They were, therefore, anxious that the question of sharing of 
resources between the centre and the state should in no case 
be left to the decision of future Commissions, Committees or 
even to the Indian Parliament. They wanted that these financial 
relations should be clearly spelt out in the Constitution itself. In 
fact, they desired that the Constitution should clearly indicate 
that a certain definite percentage of the excise and export duty 
on tea, petrol and jute should be given to the producing states 
by the Union Government. 

With this point of view, the Assamese elite were critical of 
the financial provision in regard to centre-state relations in the 
proposed Constitution, as laid down in Article 253(ii), 254 and 
255 of the Draft Constitution. Article 253(ii) of the Draft 
Constitution would prevent the Government of India from 
giving any kind of help to the provinces unless this was done 
by the Parliament. Article 254 also provided that the parliament 
would formulate a policy in regard to the distribution of jute 
duty among the provinces. Similarly, Article 255 gave sole 
authority to the parliament to give grants-in-aid to those pro- 
vinces which were in deficit. These Articles in the proposed 
Constitution evoked considerable resentment in the minds of 
the Assamese elite. They wanted that the sharing of proceeds 
contemplated in the clauses should be obligatory and not 
dependent on legislation by parliament. Ironically, however, 
the main thrust of their argument was not on the basic issue of 
greater state autonomy but rather on the special claim of the 
province of Assam which had been facing financial difficulties 
on account of her general economic backwardness and increased 
expenditure "in policing the hilly border areas." 23 Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury, however, moved an amendment to the Articles 253 
(ii) and 254 of the Draft Constitution which he called as 'my 
beloved amendment*. This amendment demanded: 

"That for Article 254, the following be substituted: 

754, Notwithstanding anything in Article 253 of this 
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Constitution. 

(a) sixty-two and a half per cent or such higher percentage 
as may be prescribed of the net process in each year of any 
export duty on jute or jute products, and 

(b) seventy-five percent or such higher percentage as may be 
prescribed of the net process in each year of any export 
duty on tea, shall not form part of the revenues of India 
but shall be assigned to the states in which jute or tea, as 
the case may be, is grown in proportion to the respective 
amounts of jute or tea grown therein." 24 

The obvious implication of this proposed amendment, as stae 
ted above was that the Assamese elite desired to have a definit- 
percentage of share of excise duty on tea and jute mentioned in the 
Constitution instead of leaving it to the decision of the Parliament 
They saw no reason why the question of export duty on tea and. 
oil (mainly produced in their province) should not be treated in 
the same way as has been done in the case of the export duty on 
jute. The Assamese elite felt that this was done due to a com- 
plete lack of concern about the interest of Assam. As the Rev. 
JJ. M. Nichols Roy argued: 

"I want to say that the provisions of Articles 253 and 254 
cannot be appreciated by us. If the excise and export duties 
on tea and petroleum are allotted to us which give about 
eight crores of rupees annually from Assam alone to the 
coffers of the Government of India, we shall have enough 
resources to finance our development schemes all round. 
Why should not this export duty be given to Assam, at least 
the largest share of it, every year ? Assam is kept under the 
system of eternal doles from the centre. Is it because Assam 
does not have a strong voice in the centre ?" 25 

It was obvious that while claiming a larger share of export 
and excise duties on Assam's products, the leaders of Assam 
all the time argued that she was not poor in resources but poor 
in her financial returns. They believed that this poverty had 
been forced upon her by "man-made laws" and the "inequity of 
the Central Government.'* 28 Indeed, Assam, though a small 
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State in terms of population, the Assamese elite felt, was one of 
the biggest contributors to the Central exchequer. Thus Omeo 
Kumar Das maintained: 

"My province, Assam, has been the source of contribution 
to the central exchequer to the extent of nearly rupees eight 
crores annually in the shape of excise and export duty on 
tea and petrol. But the subvention that was given to 
Assam was only rupees thirty lakhs. I d6 not find any 
change in the outlook to-day." 27 

Thus the particularistic sentiment of the Assamese elite arose 
out of an acute anxiety about the existing financial difficulties 
of Assam. The Assamese leaders felt disturbed that Assam 
was facing "chronic financial difficulty" despite her enormous 
resources. Unfortunately, however, these resources were not 
being fully exploited for the prosperity of the province. In 
effect, it seemed to them that Assam remained one of the most 
backward provinces in India. Naturally, therefore, the 
Assamese leadership were deeply concerned about the future 
economic development of the province. They persistently 
asserted that some positive clauses should be envisaged in the 
Constitution enabling Assam to realise her 'due share' of export 
duties on jute, tea and petrol. In view of this, Bishnuram 
Medhi, the then Finance Minister of Assam demanded the 
modification of Articles 253(ii) and 254 of the Draft Constitu- 
tion. He pleaded: 

"In laying our claim for substantial share of the export and 
excise duties, etc., I think I am voicing not only the view 
of the Honourable members of this House but also of the 
people of Assam. We reiterate our demand for appropriate 
provision in the Draft Constitution, specially under Articles 
253 and 254, for allocation of 75 per cent of the excise duty 
on petrol and kerosene, 75 per cent export duty on tea, and 
62.5 per cent of the export duty on jute for distribution 
among provinces in which they are produced. 28 
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It is, therefore, evident that the Assamese leaders seriously 
felt that Assam had greater claims to excise duties on the 
products such as tea, oil and jute which were mainly 
produced in Assam. This claim, they thought was legitimate, 
because, Assam had to make a lot of sacrifice for those 
products. For instance, among other things, the government 
of Assam had, in the beginning, given a special concession to 
the tea plantation 29 in the matter of land revenue in order to 
encourage tea industry. While Assam lost land revenue, it also 
did not get other revenues such as excise and export duties 
which were appropriated by the central government. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, apprehended that the process which 
had enabled the Central Government to collect and appropriate 
these taxes, had caused "irreparable drain" on natural wealth 
and resources of the province. It was asserted that the most 
legitimate utilization of these revenues would have been to use 
them for the development of the province. 80 Not only were 
these feelings and sentiments held by the representatives of 
Assam in the Constituent Assembly and the Assam Legislative 
Assembly, these were also voiced by the leaders of Assamese 
Press in general. Thus, The Assam Tribune maintained: 

Our claims for at least 75 per cent of export and excise duty 
on tea grown in Assam and 75 per cent of excise duty on 
petrol and kerosene produced in Assam cannot be said to 
be extravagant to meet our basic needs. 31 

The principle of grants-in-aid in lieu of a share in export 
duty, might, they pleaded, be very well exten dedfurther to help 
Assam which was finding herself virtually in a 'state of bank- 
ruptcy*. But the Article 255 of the Draft Constitution did not 
give any power to the Government of India to give grants-in-aid 
to the deficit provinces, unless the same had been approved by 
the Parliament. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury thus argued that 
the Article was mainly permissive, making it possible for the 
Parliament to sanction grants to the States. 32 He apprehended 
that the interest of the smaller States like Assam would be 
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ignored in a Parliament which, by virtue of their numerical 
strength, would be dominated by the representatives of the 
bigger provinces. The Parliament would thus become an "arena 
for tussle among various States" for a share of resources and 
grants-in-aid from the centre. 38 The Assamese elite had the 
understandable anxiety that Assam, being a relatively small 
State, might find it difficult to get her point of view accepted in 
the national Parliament. After all, in the Parliament, bigger 
States such as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan etc., would have 
much larger representation than small States like Assam and 
Orissa. Consequently, States which would have a larger num- 
ber of members in the Parliament would be able to pull strings 
and get what they wanted. In view of this, the Rev. J J.M. 
Nichols Roy pleaded that: 

We should not bind the power of Parliament to make law 
regarding this. Parliament may easily help a place 
like Rajasthan and encourage the people of that State and 
give them more financial help. 34 



Thus it is evident that the Assamese leaders feared the 
dominance of the Centre over the States and the greater influ- 
ence of the bigger States in the Parliament. Muhammad 
Saadulla, a member of the Drafting Committee, who parti- 
cipated in the debates as the representative from "the very 
benighted province of Assam", 35 opened his speech with the 
observation that the adoption of the Articles relating to the 
distribution of revenues and grants-in-aid implied a "death sen- 
tence upon all hopes and aspirations of the province." 36 With 
the rejection of Assam's claims to a share in the revenue which 
her products gave to the Centre, he saw hope only in adequate 
grants-in-aid being made available under the provisions 
of Article 255. Even that hope, he felt, had been shattered as 
under the Article the whole thing had been left to the decision 
of-the Parliament. He concluded on a note of pessimism and 
bitterness that the Centre would not give sufficient financial help 
to Assam. 87 
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In addition to these, the Assamese elite wanted certain 
changes in the Expert Committee's Report on financial provi- 
sions relating to divisible provincial pool of the income-tax. 
The Expert Committee recommended that the whole income- 
tax, including corporation tax and income-tax on federal 
emoluments, should be shared between the Centre and the 
States except to the extent of the tax attributable to centrally 
administered areas. The Expert Committee suggested that th 
provincial share should be fixed at sixty per cent and allocated 
among the provinces in the following manner: twenty per cent 
on the basis of population and thirty-five per cent on the basis 
of collection, the remaining five per cent being used for mitigat- 
ing hardships that might arise as a result of the application of 
the other two criteria. 38 But the Assamese elite were not satisfied 
with this basis of allocation. Muhammad Saadulla raised 
certain objections to the Expert Committee's suggestions which 
he characterised as "unjust and iniquitous." 30 His main plea 
was that combination of the criteria of population and collec- 
tion, with appropriate weight to individual provinces as basis 
for distribution, gave too much weight to provinces like Bombay 
and West Bengal; 40 because, from the point of view of popula- 
tion, at that time Assam was one of the least populated 
provinces in India. 41 Therefore, if twenty per cent of the 
divisible pool of income-tax was divided on population basis, 
Assam would have got a very little sum. And similarly, if 
thirty-five per cent was given on the basis of the place of 
collection, Assam would suffer because, the place of collection 
in the case of Assam, for reasons already mentioned, was 
Calcutta. As such, the income tax on the products of 
Assam's tea would be paid to the West Bengal Government. 
Naturally, therefore, the major portion of the sixty per cent 
would go away from the province. 



But some of the Assamese elite had no real objection to the 
distribution on the basis of 'population'. What they really 
objected to was the locus of collection rather than the origin of 
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income being made the basis of distribution. They wanted to 
ensure that Assam, and not West Bengal, should get the share 
of income-tax from income which was generated in Assam by 
the companies located in West Bengal. Bishnuram Medhi 
in one of his speeches in the Assam Legislative Assembly 
pleaded : 

"Sixty per cent should form the divisible provincial pool of 
the income-tax and it should be distributed on the following 
basis: (I) 20 per cent should be distributed on the basis of 
population, (II) 35 per cent should be distributed on the 
basis of origin or locus of income, (III) 5 per cent should be 
distributed as a balancing factor to mitigate the hardship to 
individual provinces." 42 

But having got no positive responses to these pleas, the 
Assamese elite felt a bitter sense of disappointment. On a 
note of pessimism Muhammad Saadulla said: "Ours has been 
a cry in the wilderness; our voices are never heard at the 
Centre. However hoarse we may cry and however much our 
Premier tries, we do not get a hearing." 43 

It is worth mentioning that while pleading for all these 
modifications of the proposed financial provisions, the Assamese 
elite were deeply concerned with the problems created by the 
partition of the country. As we mentioned above, after the 
partition, Assam became strategically important. And this 
factor, naturally, reinforced the long standing demand of the 
Assamese elite for greater financial resources. Thus Gopinath 
Bordoloi argued: 

"After partition we are cut off from India, and though most 
of the linking works is done under the provision of central 
grants, a lot of provincial expenditure had also to be 
incurred. All the four hundred miles of border areas verge 
on Pakistan, China or Burma and the border with Pakistan 
runs through hills. The entire economy of these hill areas 
was disturbed and these poor people in the border areas, 
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particularly the hill people, have to depend entirely upon 
supplies from the province of Assam instead of Sylhet or 
Mymensingh as it formerly used to do. The necessity, there- 
fore, of linking these areas with road communications has 
become very imperative and Assam Government had to 
undertake the work.*' 44 

From the remarks of Bordoloi, it appears that his argument 
for financial assistance was not merely based on emotion or 
sentiment but on certain rational grounds. The Assamese 
leaders thought that if the border areas were not developed and 
not connected with the rest of the province, the people of these 
areas might go under the influence of Pakistan. And they 
argued that the economic condition of the people of these areas 
deserved special attention. It may be noted that Muhammad 
Saadulla, a Muslim League leader of Assam, also associated 
himself with this feeling. He summarised the situation 
as follows: 

The people on the southern slope of Khasi Hills used to 
get their foodgrains and means of livelihood from the 
district of Sylhet which now forms a part of Eastern 
Pakistan. Unless foodgrains can be made available in suffi- 
cient quantities in that area, as also in other areas of the 
district, those people may ultimately look up to Pakistan 
as their saviours. 45 

It is well known that the tribal people of the border areas 
of Assam had very little connection with the rest of the country 
during the British rule. And they remained socially and econo- 
mically much more backward. As a result, these people did 
not have much sympathy for the rest of India. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury, therefore, pleaded: 

"You have now to convert those tribal people and educate 
them in the new nationalism of India. They are in India, 
but they have not been able to feel that we have any connec- 
tion with that part of India. What steps are you going to 
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take to let them feel it ? If you are going to take any step 
then you must give more finance. 46 

Thus, the Assamese elite felt that there was an urgent neces- 
sity to integrate the tribal people into the mainstream of 
Indian national life. Otherwise, they were afraid, Assam 
would form either a part of Pakistan or she might be taken 
over by some Communist power of Asia. We are not concern- 
ed with the question whether the Assamese and even the 
Indian political elite were justified in considering the 
Communists as a threat to Assam and India. But what is true 
is that they did consider them to be a threat to the security of 
the Indian political system. After the partition, the Communists 
were very active in this strategic frontier of India. Bishnuram 
Medhi reported on the floor of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
that soon after the imposition of a ban on the Communist 
organization in Burma, there was an infiltration of these so- 
called 'undesirable elements' into Assam, who found an easy 
shelter with their friends and sympathisers in this State. 47 The 
leaders of Assam were, however, disturbed by these develop- 
ments. Thus Muhammad Saadulla maintained: 

"Assam's position is that of a sentinel on the East and 
North-East boundaries of the vast continent of India where 
dark and menacing clouds of Communism are rising and 
collecting to the panic and chagrin of all the civilized world. 
Just as the strength of a chain lies in the strength of its 
weakest link, Assam must be kept up to the standard of 
civilized government; her people must be kept happy and 
contented as otherwise there is a fear of Assam becoming 
the favourite hunting ground of Communism." 48 

The Assamese elite, therefore, felt that it was necessary to 
make the unit strong as a measure of strengthening the federa- 
tion. They did not want that Assam should be a weak link of 
the chain, However, the underlying motive of such arguments 
was to make Assam financially viable. The Assam Tribune, 
which by and large represented the views of the Assamese elite, 
articulated this sentiment and asserted: 
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Assam, we are afraid, will fall an unwilling victim to fissipa- 
rous or disruptive forces unless the Centre soon becomes keen- 
ly alive to Assam's need. Assam is bordered on one hand by 
Pakistan and on the other by Burma which is passing through 
turmoil. It is in the interest of the integrity of India as a 
\vhole that Assam should not Jack adequate funds to meet 
her needs. 49 

In order to meet this so-called 'danger of Communism', the 
Assamese elite pleaded, the government of Assam had to main- 
tain a strong provincial police force to guard against the danger 
of disruptive forces within the state and/or infiltration of for- 
eign Communists. But at the same time they argued that the 
evils of Communism could not be resisted with the police force 
alone. What was more important, they believed, was a two- 
pronged attack: (i) to raise the standard of living of the people 
and (ii) to involve the people in the process of self-government. 
Inevitably, this also needed adequate finance. As Gopinath 
Bordoloi put it: 

"If we want to root out the evils of Communism it can mever 
be done with the police force alone. We have to take 
recourse to ameliorative measures to raise the standard of 
living of the people and give them training in sort of self- 
government, that can be done only by having a much more 
per capita expenditure on the people than the province is 
able to give today from its finance. 50 

By and large, the Assamese elite made repeated use of the 
powerful argument that Assam was a border State. They remind- 
ed the central leadership that a grave threat would appear if 
the people of this region were not satisfied. Assam had to be 
lifted from its backwardness if the danger of Communism and 
the threat from the borders was to be warded off. Gopinath 
Bordoloi persistently attempted to convince the national leaders 
about these feelings and sentiments of the Assamese elite. He 
asserted: 

"I am no less an appreciator of the overriding needs of the 
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centre; mine is a frontier province and I should realise it 
qiore than any other man. But after all Assam is India also, 
it is a very important part of India today on account of the 
frontier; and therefore if you wanted that it should function 
as a province, it should have a level of administration which 
should at least be able to stand in such a manner as you 
could keep the people contented. 61 

These arguments of the Assamese leaders, of course, were 
not without justification. But the fact remains that they were 
much more concerned about the interest of Assam than the 
rest of the country. 

From the evidence so far examined, it seems that the 
Assamese elite took a peculiar posture in their demand for 
larger share of economic resources. In the context of their 
demands they mainly put forward three basic arguments: First, 
the centre was benefiting out of Assam's resources while she 
did not get her due share. Hence, she remained backward in 
spite of her enormous natural wealth. Secondly, since Assam 
was a frontier province, the compulsion of defence imposed 
certain responsibilities on her. Third, the Communists were 
already active, and were exploiting the sad state of affairs in the 
state. This situation necessitated adequate financial resources 
for the protection and development of this backward strategic 
province, failing which the government of Assam, the 
Assamese elite felt, would not be able to effectively ward off the 
threat from the disruptive forces from within and outside the 
country. Further, they argued that the security of Assam was 
intimately connected with the larger question of the security of 
the rest of the country; hence, she deserved special treatment 
from the point of view of her financial position. 

But, when the Assamese elite found that their demands were 
ignored, some of them even used the 'technique of blackmail' in 
their speeches delivered in the Constituent Assembly and the 
Dominion Parliament of India, 52 Indeed, there was a veiled 
threat of secession in their speeches. Thus Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury maintained: 
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"Are you going to have Assam or not ? If you want to 
retain Assam, if you want to protect the frontier of India, 
then you roust bestow more care and thought on that 
province and improve that province. If you do not want to 
leave Assam alone, give her its proper share. Even for your 
own self-interest, even for your protection, you should think 
of us. India is one body politic and if one finger of that 
India is rotten, the whole India will rot in the long run. 53 

These arguments of the Assamese elite were primarily 
intended to ensure that the centre should agree to give larger 
grants and considerable financial autonomy to Assam. There- 
fore, their plea that "Assam is India" and "this is a question 
of all-India interest" 54 were all full of significance. The 
Assamese elite wanted to tell the central leadership that by 
ignoring the interest of Assam they would also in some sense be 
jeopardising the interest of the rest of India. But, as a matter 
of fact, this featured more as an argument. In reality, they 
were much more concerned about the safety of Assam than 
the country as a whole. It is quite evident from the pleadings 
of the Assamese elite that their primary loyalty was to their 
own region and only secondary to the nation as a whole. For 
instance, they very often expressed the fear that "if Assam is 
invaded by her neighbours and reinforcements were not 
promptly rushed there from the rest of India, she will very 
soon cease to be a part of India." 55 In fact, what the Assamese 
elite essentially wanted was the consolidation of Assam's 
regional interests particularly, the interest of the dominant 
Assamese elite, and for the protection of these interests they 
looked up to a greater and stronger India. For this reason, 
they did not entirely ignore the importance of a strong Centre. 
The Assam Tribune articulated this sentiment clearly: 

Though we cannot object to the establishment of a strong 
central Government, provinces comprising the Indian Union 
must enjoy a larger amount of autonomy than under the 
government of India Act of 1935 and this is possible only 
if they are placed bevond financial worries, 50 
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Thus it appears that the Assamese elite faced a dilemma. 
They needed a strong centre capable of facing external threats. 
At the same time, their whole history, coupled with their ex- 
perience of centre- state relations, made them crave for greater 
regional autonomy. Indeed, they wanted a strong centre as well 
as a strong provincial government simultaneously. This duality of 
approach in their thinking arose out of the existing socio-politi- 
cal and economic condition of Assam. They sincerely felt that 
if Assam's financial stringency continues through the "step- 
motherly attitude" of the centre, there could be no hope for 
an improved standard of administration and economic develop- 
ment of the province within a measurable distance of time. 
And, as Assam failed to evoke any sympathetic response from 
the centre for a long period, the Assamese elite thought it wise 
to make a plea to incorporate certain special provisions in the 
new Constitution which would enable her to enjoy greater 
financial autonomy. 
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will refuse to join hands with any of them in the new Constitution. 
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Assam has suffered long and she has learnt bitter lessons. Neither 
high command she will fear nor soft words she will yield to. Give 
her legitimate dues or leave her alone." (See CSD, Vol. I, p: 291, 
1947). 

54. CAD, Vol. IX, p. 265. 

55. ibid:, p. 269. 

56. The Assam Tribune, October 22, 1947: (Further, The Assam Tribuen 
argued that "too much centralization will make a small province 
like Assam a lame-dog of the Indian Union." ibid:, March 12, 1949.) 



Federalism-Ill: Miscellaneous 
Issues. Citizenship, Emergency 
Powers and Election 
Commission 



This chapter deals with some issues, such as, the principle 
of citizenship, emergency powers of the Centre and Union 
Electoral Machinery which also determine the character of a 
federation. The main reason for selecting these issues for our 
discussion is that, these aroused considerable interest among a 
section of the Assamese elite. Particularly the question of 
citizenship greatly exercised their mind and it was publicly 
discussed in Assam when the constitution was being framed. 

In a federal system, there are two ways of dealing with the 
problem of citizenship. One method is dual citizenship as it 
happens in classical federations such as the United States of 
America and Canada. In these federations an individual has two 
citizenships one of the centre and other of the units. Under 
such constitutional provision, an individual cannot retain the 
citizenship of many units of the federation at a time. It becomes 
obligatory on the part of the individual concerned to acquire 
citizenship of a particular unit where he wants to reside perma- 
nently and to surrender his original citizenship of the other 
unit, if any. It, therefore, naturally imposes certain restrictions 
on the free settlement of individual moving from one unit to 
another. In the second type of federation, provision is made 
only for single citizenship. It does not make any difference 
between the citizenship of the unit and the centre. In such 
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a case, an individual can settle permanently in any part of the 
country without acquiring citizenship of the unit concerned. 
Thus, the basis of citizenship clearly is one of the various vari- 
ables which determine the character of a federation. 

It is difficult to venture a guess as to what the shape of 
citizenship would have been, if India had not been partitioned. 
But once partition came, India tended to be a federation with a 
strong centre in order to curb fissiparous tendencies and bring 
diverse elements together. Accordingly, the framers of the 
Constitution felt that the adoption of the principle of single 
citizenship was essential in the interest of national integration. 
If dual citizenship had been created, they apprehended, centri- 
fugal tendencies would have got greater impetus. Consequently, 
the principle of dual citizenship as an element of federalism did 
not receive much attention from the members of the Constituent 
Assembly. Almost all the discussions relating to the question 
of citizenship took the form of the qualifications of an Indian 
citizen rather than on the principle of citizenship as a feature of 
federalism. 1 But here our discussion will be mainly confined to 
the principle of citizenship and an attempt will be made to 
examine the attitude of the Assamese elite towards it. 

Essentially, as indicated above, the very essence of a classic 
federation is dual citizenship, that is, a citizenship of the whole 
union and a citizenship of the unit. Each one of them, gener- 
ally makes one entitled to a certain set of rights, exclusive of, 
but not contradictory to, the other set. Unlike the federations 
of the U.S.A. and Canada, Indian federation does not provide 
for dual citizenship. Article 5 of the Draft Constitution provid 
ed for single citizenship for the whole of India, with an easy- 
process of its acquisition. In other words, it left no scope for 
separate citizenship for the federating units. And, Article 6 of 
the Draft Constitution empowered the Indian Parliament to 
make 'further provision' regarding the acquisition and termina- 
tion of citizenship. This conception of citizenship evoked strong 
resentment in the minds of the Assamese elite. 2 The Asom 
Jatiya Mahasabha, one of the most articulate organizations 
of a section of the Assamese elite, pleaded for a provision of 
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dual citizenship in the new Constitution of India on the 
American model, i.e., an all-India or Federal citizenship and a 
provincial or State citizenship. 3 It argued that India is a sub- 
continent with differeat regional, linguistic and racial, if not 
national, groups of people having different and distinctive tradi- 
tions and culture. So, the conception of citizenship in the new 
Constitution, the Assamese elite asserted, must be consistent 
with the protection and development of those distinctive regional 
and cultural interests. 4 Thus, in an appeal to the members of 
the Constituent Assembly the Asom Jatiya Mahasabba 
suggested: 

The provinces or states should be given full autonomy and 
their local people special rights and privileges in the shape 
of a provincial or state citizenship as distinct from the 
federal or union citizenship. 6 

If this was not done, the Jatiya Mahasabha asserted, there 
were 'bound to be clashes' 6 amongst the different provincials 
belonging to different linguistic and cultural groups leading to the 
detriment of the entire body-politic of the federation. The focus 
of its argument was that there were two types of citizenship 
cultural and political. The former emphasised heterogeneity 
and the latter homogeneity. In a country of the size of India, 
while seeking political unity, it was necessary to recognize 
cultural diversity. It was, therefore, not surprising that a 
section of the Assamese elite wanted to maintain Assamese 
sub-nationalism on the basis of their cultural identity, which 
was not really opposed to the Indian nationalism, by suggesting 
the principle of dual citizenship. In a bid to emphasise this, 
they even went to the extent of arguing, as The Assam Tribune 
did, that "the idea of common citizenship is foreign to a 
federation in which there must be state citizenship as 
distinguished from national citizenship." 7 This, as every 
student of federalism knows, is not always the case. However, 
the theoreticians of Indian nationalism were aware of the diver- 
sity of Indian society. Nationalism in India could not take 
a cohesive form as it did in some European societies. This 
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was nothing peculiar to a large and diverse society such as 
India's. In fact, India had always exhibited, 'unity in diversity.' 
Therefore, the urge for maintaining provincial identities in 
some form was inevitable. 

The Assamese elite, however, apprehended that common 
citizenship would not sufficiently safeguard the provincial iden- 
tity of Assam. The provision of dual citizenship, they feft, 
was of utmost importance to a state like Assam which possessed 
certain peculiar features unlike other states of India. The ques- 
tion of citizenship received increased importance due to the 
rapid and large scale increase of non-Assamese population into 
the province. 8 Indeed, it appeared to the Assamese leaders 
that the non-Assamese people threatened the very existence of 
what they chose to call the 'Assamese nation*. The increase of 
population in Assam, however, took place either through 
natural increase or through immigration. The former was not 
a serious problem in the case of Assam; the real problem was 
the influx of people from outside. As we indicated in the first 
chapter, immigration into Assam had been from various 
parts of the country. People had come to Assam(l) from Bihar, 
Utar Pradesh, Orissa and Tamilnadu as tea garden labourers 
and other manual labourers; (2) from Eastern Bengal as settlers 
on agricultural land, clerical staff in factories and government 
offices and small traders ; (3) as skilled labourers from Punjab; 
(4) as businessmen from Rajasthan, U.P. etc., and (5) as live- 
stock farmers from Nepal. Thus, immigration assumed alarming 
proportion by the twenties of this century. So rapid and large 
was the immigration that C.S. Mullan, a British Census 
Commissioner, commented in his Census Report of 1931 that 
immigration was "likely to alter permanently the whole future 
of Assam and to destroy more surely than the Burmese inva- 
ders of 1820 the whole structure of Assamese culture and 
civilization." 9 

During the late thirties and early forties a new element 
emerged leading to large scale immigration; After 1926 the 
provincial government of Assam was mostly dominated by the 
Muslim League. The Assamese elite were convinced that the 
Muslim League Ministry led by Muhammad Saadulla adopted 
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a deliberate policy of encouraging East Bengal Muslims tocome 
to Assam with the design of increasing the ratio of Muslim 
population in Assam. 30 They further believed that this was 
done in order to perpetuate Muslim League's power in Assam 
if not to make Assam a part of the proposed Pakistan. 11 In 
fact, tremendous increase of Muslim population in the province 
posed a great threat to the dominant position of the Assamese 
Hindu elite. 12 

Besides, the Bengali Hindu immigrants in Assam alone 
constituted a sizable part of her population and since the 
Muslim immigrants also happened to be Bengalis linguistically, 
they, combined with the Bengali Hindus, constituted a still 
larger Bengali population. The increase of Bengali population 
in the province appeared to be a 'threat' to the socio-cultural 
and even political identity of the Assamese elite. After the 
partition of the country in 1947, the streams of Bengali refu- 
gees 18 into Assam further reinforced this 'threat'. Even suspi- 
cion grew among the Assamese elite that infiltration and immi- 
gration into Assam had been carried out with the ulterior 
motive to make Assam a part of "Greater Bengal' or 
Pakistan. 14 

In view of these, a section of the Assamese elite considered 
the question of citizenship as the 'question of life and death' 
of the Assamese people. The Assam Tribune and other arti- 
culate sections of the Assamese people harped on the theme of 
citizenship in respect of immigration and refugees who had 
migrated into Assam. They felt that the refugees and immigrant 
population were not making such a serious problem in any other 
province in India except Assam. The Assamese elite, therefore, 
pleaded to get necessary provisions adopted in the Constitution 
in the light of Assam's peculiar conditions in order to safeguard 
her 'future political destiny'. 15 The Assam Tribune thus 
asserted: 

The states must have the power to define the conditions 
of the acquisition of domicile in accordance with their own 
peculiar problems. An Indian citizen cannot automatically 
claim all the civil and political rights throughout the Indian 
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Union. The right of an Indian citizen will be exclusive of 
the rights of domicile in a particular state. 16 

The obvious implication of such arguments of the Assamese 
elite was that if the determination of citizenship right was not 
vested with the provinces, their political power might pass into 
the hands of the immigrants under adult franchise; and they 
might cease to be a dominant group in Assam. For this reason, 
the Assamese elite were very much concerned about the grant 
of citizenship to every category of people. But it seems 
that they were prepared to allow a certain number of the 
immigrants to come and stay, assimilating the Assamese 
culture, but not to influence the political framework and power 
structure of the state. The Assamese elite apprehended that if 
the citizenship right was extended en block to the immigrants, 
then the Assamese people would be dispossessed of their political 
position within the state in course of time. Further, they believ- 
ed that the principle of single citizenship might encourage 
more immigrants into the state. Already a large part of the 
trade and business was in the hands of the outsiders. Besides, 
they (non-Assamese) occupied important positions in the 
professions and services. The Assamese elite wanted to expand 
their share in business, profession and government jobs. (In 
fact, they wanted to insulate themselves from outside competi- 
tion.) If this was not done, "the Assamese people," The Assam 
Tribune said, " will be relegated to the position of drawers of 
water and hewers of wood in their own home." 17 

The Assamese elite, therefore, sought, to receive certain 
reservations regarding the application of citizenship right in the 
case of Assam. 18 In fact, they did not want that all categories 
of people should be allowed to enjoy the right of citizenship in 
Assam. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury argued: 

"If you wish to govern a province properly you should 
always try to see that the balance of the population is not so 
much disturbed and you shomld see that you do not give 
citizenship to persons whose presence in that province would 
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be undesirable and prejudiciable to the interest of the 
dominion of India." 19 

It is remarkable that the Assamese intelligentsia justified 
their claim for a dual citizenship from the point of view of 
national unity. It would not be possible, they argued, to 
achieve Indian unity by antagonizing the distinct sociocultural 
and regional groups. Thus the Asom Jatiya Mahasabba, in a 
plea for dual citizenship, maintained: 

Dual citizenship will be a source of strength rather than 
weakness to the Union or federation. Such provision will 
also remove the legitimate fears of smaller and weaker 
linguistic, cultural and racial units about domination or 
suppression by other. 20 

It seemed to the Assamese elite that the new Constitution 
did not preclude the scope of exploitation within the country by 
sections of Indians belonging to stronger units upon other 
Indians of the weaker units. Therefore, they emphasised the 
need for the protection of smaller linguistic, cultural and 
racial units even for the strength of the federation. If 
they were not adequately safeguarded, the Assamese dite 
thought, a sense of dissatisfaction would develop in them. 
Consequently, they might think in terms of disunity rather 
than unity. Hence the Assamese leaders argued that a single 
citizenship would be an incentive to the subversive and dis- 
integrating forces. The ostensible reason of this desire for 
dual citizenship was, as The Assam Tribune put it, "to provide 
a stable equilibrium for centrifugal and centripetal forces." 21 
Ambikagiri Roychaudhury, the general secretary of the Asom 
Jatiya Mahasabha, in an official statement published in The 
Assam Tribune, expressed the apprehension that while the 
provision of the Constitution relating to citizenship would 
not help to win over the Assamese people, it would give "a 
spur to the activities of the fifth columnists and those having 
fissiparous tendencies." 22 He clarified his stand further as 
follows: 
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"Assam being strategically the most important frontier 
bastion of the Union, at least in the interest of the security 
of India from Pakistan on the one hand and the Burmese 
and Chinese communist elements on the other, the Assamese 
people should have been given the fullest measure of content- 
ment by the provision of the new Constitution. That is why, 
the Asom Jatiya Mahasabha timely suggested the inclusion 
of provisions for dual citizenship in the Constitution." 28 

Thus in a bid to stake for dual citizenship, the Assamese 
elite even went to the extent of arguing that since Assam was 
a border state, the "fullest measure of contentment" should be 
ensured to her people, otherwise some of them might go either 
under the influence of the Communists, who were found to be 
active in the neighbouring countries, or 'subversive elements, 
infiltrated to Assam from Pakistan. This, in turn, they thought, 
would further jeopardise the integration of India. But it seems 
that they utilised this argument more as a 'pressure tactics' 
than what they actually felt, in order to convince the national 
leaders about their legitimate' claim for a dual citizenship as a 
means of safeguarding Assamese identity. 

By and large, while stressing on unity, the Assamese 
leaders thought it worthwhile that the central leadership 
must not forget that different nationalities in India based on 
distinct language and culture were real entities of Indian 
federation, and measures to protect them from extermination 
were certainly not incompatible with the ideal of national unity. 
"A fully centralized government," The Assam Tribune argued, 
"which does not take any notice of different cultures and 
languages, can never be placed on sure foundation in this 
country." 24 "The very basis of a federation," The Assam 
Tribune said, "is a desire for union without unity." 25 Undoubt- 
edly there was some logic in these arguments. In fact, the 
Assamese elite felt insecure of their distinct identity on the 
basis of Assamese language and culture within the broad 
framework of Indian federation. 

The basic problem of safeguarding the Assamese identity 
was somehow to control and limit, if not altogether stop, 
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nmigration to the province. A strong Central Government 
aving absolute control over the issue of citizenship implied in 
sense that the state alone could not restrict immigration. The 
Lssamese elite, therefore, sought to check both immigration 
nd refugee influx by suggesting the idea of dual citizenship 
rhich is a peculiarity of classical federations. If the state 
ould control immigration to some extent, they thought, the 
Assamese language and culture could be preserved. Connected 
/ith this was the problem of political power. The Assamese 
lite felt worried lest the influx should also transform the 
haracter of the political power in Assam. In fact, they appre- 
lended that if no distinction was made between the State 
itizenship and the citizenship of the Union, the non-Assamese 
>eople might dominate over the Assamese culturally, economi- 
;ally and even politically. 



Ill 

The Articles 275 to 280 26 of the Draft Constitution 
elating to emergency powers of the Centre also evoked 
i lot of resentment in the minds of the Assamese elite. The 
Drafting Committee intended to give the Centre full power to 
control and direct all aspects of administration and legislation 
throughout the country in the event of a national emergency. 
tt may be noted that Article 276 of the Draft Constitution 
empowered the Union Government to issue directions to State 
Governments as to the manner in which their executive 
authority would be exercised during the period of emergency. 
Further, it had also empowered the Union Parliament to make 
laws on State Subjects and even to alter the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the distribution of certain heads of 
revenue between the Centre and the States in an emergency. 27 
Apart from these, Article 278 dealt with the powers of the 
President according to which he could intervene in the affairs 
of a state if, either on the basis of a report of the governor or 
otherwise, he was satisfied that a situation had arisen in which 
the Government of the States could not be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
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The Assamese elite were naturally critical of these 
provisions of the Draft Constitution as these went against the 
spirit of provincial autonomy. They were apprehensive of the 
fact that in the name of an emergency, inroads might be made 
by the centre into the autonomy of the federating units. 
Kuladhar Chaliha characterised the emergency provisions as 
'drastic' and maintained: 

"It will have the effect of completely dislocating a province. 
In fact, I think Assam will be the first casualty. If yon have 
the power to suspend the Constitution, then how will the 
provinces function ? Under the pretext of this provision 
probably you will take all the finances to the Centre and 
we will have nothing left to the provinces. What will 
happen under this provision ? On a certain date the 
Communists of Burma might come into the Eastern 
Frontier. Then under that pretext, an emergency will be 
declared and you will take all the powers." 28 

Thus, it appears that the Assamese elite were worried about 
the loss of their autonomy during an emergency. Under the 
plea of emergency, they thought, the centre might go against 
the interest of the provinces. More importantly, the leaders 
of Assam held the view that such provisions of emergency, 
were not in keeping with the spirit of democratic federation. 
"It was neither in conformity with federation," they asserted, 
"nor was it likely to be administratively beneficial or even 
practicable." Muhammad Saadulla visualised the adverse 
effects of these provisions and argued : 

"This will lead to a conflict often times between the centre 
and the provinces and instead of breathing an atmosphere 
of independence, freedom and liberty, we will be subject 
to the utmost interference from the centre and the President 
who is bound to go against the very peace, tranquility and 
contentment of the people." 29 

The same feelings and anxieties were also voiced by the 
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immigration to the province. A strong Central Government 
having absolute control over the issue of citizenship implied in 
a sense that the state alone could not restrict immigration. The 
Assamese elite, therefore, sought to check both immigration 
and refugee influx by suggesting the idea of dual citizenship 
which is a peculiarity of classical federations. If the state 
could control immigration to some extent, they thought, the 
Assamese language and culture could be preserved. Connected 
with this was the problem of political power. The Assamese 
elite felt worried lest the influx should also transform the 
character of the political power in Assam. In fact, they appre- 
hended that if no distinction was made between the State 
citizenship and the citizenship of the Union, the non-Assamese 
people might dominate over the Assamese culturally, economi- 
cally and even politically. 



Ill 

The Articles 275 to 280 26 of the Draft Constitution 
relating to emergency powers of the Centre also evoked 
a lot of resentment in the minds of the Assamese elite. The 
Drafting Committee intended to give the Centre full power to 
control and direct all aspects of administration and legislation 
throughout the country in the event of a national emergency. 
It may be noted that Article 276 of the Draft Constitution 
empowered the Union Government to issue directions to State 
Governments as to the manner in which their executive 
authority would be exercised during the period of emergency. 
Further, it had also empowered the Union Parliament to make 
laws on State Subjects and even to alter the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the distribution of certain heads of 
revenue between the Centre and the States in an emergency. 27 
Apart from these, Article 278 dealt with the powers of the 
President according to which he could intervene in the affairs 
of a state if, either on the basis of a report of the governor or 
otherwise, he was satisfied that a situation had arisen in which 
the Government of the States could not be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
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The Assamese elite were naturally critical of these 
provisions of the Draft Constitution as these went against the 
spirit of provincial autonomy. They were apprehensive of the 
fact that in the name of an emergency, inroads might be made 
by the centre into the autonomy of the federating units. 
Kuladhar Chaliha characterised the emergency provisions as 
'drastic' and maintained: 

"It will have the effect of completely dislocating a province. 
In fact, I think Assam will be the first casualty. If you have 
the power to suspend the Constitution, then how will the 
provinces function ? Under the pretext of this provision 
probably you will take all the finances to the Centre and 
we will have nothing left to the provinces. What will 
happen under this provision ? On a certain date the 
Communists of Burma might come into the Eastern 
Frontier. Then under that pretext, an emergency will be 
declared and you will take all the powers." 28 

Thus, it appears that the Assamese elite were worried about 
the loss of their autonomy during an emergency. Under the 
plea of emergency, they thought, the centre might go against 
the interest of the provinces. More importantly, the leaders 
of Assam held the view that such provisions of emergency, 
were not in keeping with the spirit of democratic federation. 
"It was neither in conformity with federation," they asserted, 
"nor was it likely to be administratively beneficial or even 
practicable." Muhammad Saadulla visualised the adverse 
effects of these provisions and argued : 

"This will lead to a conflict often times between the centre 
and the provinces and instead of breathing an atmosphere 
of independence, freedom and liberty, we will be subject 
to the utmost interference from the centre and the President 
who is bound to go against the very peace, tranquility and 
contentment of the people." 29 

The same feelings and anxieties were also voiced by the 
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Assamese Press The Assam Tribune, for example, characterised 
the provisions on emergency powers as 'a retrograde step' as 
it reproduced section 83 of the Act of 1935, although in the 
meantime the political situation had completely changed. The 
purpose of those provisions during the British period, The 
Assam Tribune observed, was political; 30 and its object was to 
ensure that the Constitution was not used in such a way as to 
compel the British Government to part with more powers than 
it was prepared to give the people of India. But in free India, 
the Assamese elite felt, there was no such need, as there was 
no possibility of such an antagonism. The Assamese leaders, 
however, agreed that the duty of the central government was 
to see that the government of the province was being carried on 
"in accordance with the provisions of the constitution." But 
the Drafting Committee, they complained, was thinking "not 
of peace and tranquillity of the country, but of good govern- 
ment in the provinces." 31 In effect, The Assam Tribune 
apprehended that: 

If the central government is dominated by one party and a 
few unit governments are run by another party, then it 
might be possible for the centre under pretext of emergency 
to ride rough shod over the units. 32 

Thus the Assamese elite were convinced that the provisions 
of the Draft Constitution, relating to emergency powers of the 
centre, would reduce provincial autonomy to a farce. Under 
these provisions, they believed, the centre would encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the states according to its own con- 
venience so as to serve the interest of the dominant group at the 
Central Legislature. Therefore, they felt agitated against this 
'paramountcy' of the Centre. By and large, their chief anxiety 
was, lest the Union Government should take away all the 
important powers of the provinces under the pretext of 
emergency. 

IV 

The provision of a single 'Electoral Machinery 9 for the 
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country as a whole, is yet another indicator of the nature of a 
federation. The concept of uniform electoral machinery, 
naturally therefore, drew the attention of the members from 
Assam in the Constituent Assembly. It may be noted that the 
original idea was to have separate Election Commissions for 
the States and the Union with their respective jurisdictions. 33 
Accordingly, the State Election Commission was to have 
independent authority in the sphere of preparation of electoral 
rolls and determination of qualification of the voters within 
the State. But subsequently, when the Article 289 of the 
Draft Constitution came up for discussion in the Constituent 
Assembly on June 15, 1949, this Article was substituted by a 
new Article which made comprehensive provision for a 
'Central Election Commission' to be in charge of all central 
and state elections. The new Article laid down that the Central 
Election Commission would be responsible for the conduct of 
all elections to Parliament and Legislatures of every state. 

The Assamese representatives in the Constituent 
Assembly were critical of this amendment. They held the 
view that it would be an infringement of the rights of the 
Units if such an overriding authority was given to the Union 
in matters relating to elections, particularly to the State 
legislatures. 34 Indeed, they wanted that the Election Com- 
missions appointed for the states should be as independent 
as the Central Election Commission. In a bid to emphasise 
on an independent Election Commission for the states, they 
even went to the extent of arguing that the provisions for a 
centralized election machinery indicated a tendency of moving 
"away from the idea of federation" 35 leading to "undesirable 
result." In this connection, Kuladhar Chaliha, for example, 
argued: 

"This Election Commission would not be able to realise 
the feelings of the people of different parts of the country. 
How can a man in Madras understand the feelings and 
sentiments of a man in Assam or Bengal ? You are doing 
something which will have a disintegrating effect and will 
accentuate differences instead of solving them. If you 
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suspect the provinces and take greater powers for the 
centre it will only lead to undesirable results. I submit 
this thing (powers on Election Commission) should not be 
taken out of the provinces." 36 

Thus it appears that a uniform electoral policy, the 
Assamese elite felt, would not be suitable throughout the 
country as a whole, because the problems of various regions 
are characteristically different from each other. Particularly 
unlike any other States of India as noted earlier Assam had a 
peculiar demographic composition of its population belonging 
to diverse linguistic, ethnic, cultural, religious and sub-regional 
groups. Due to this fact, the Assamese elite perhaps thought 
that the question of (i) representation of diverse elements to 
the State Legislature and (ii) right of franchise to be granted 
to them had acquired special consideration. But under a 
centralized election machinery, the provincial government 
would have little say in the preparation of electoral rolls 
which might not protect the interest of the Assamese elite. 
In fact, they apprehended that if there was a single Election 
Commission for the whole country, all categories of people 
in Assam (including the immigrants) would enjoy equal right 
to exercise their franchise which would affect the political 
interest of the Assamese elite. Hence, a single electoral 
machinery for the whole of India, they argued, was a negation 
of the principle of provincial autonomy and democracy. 

V 

All these unitary trends in the proposed Constitution 
caused persistent fears and anxieties in the minds of the 
Assamese elite lest they should cease to be a dominant group 
in the province. After the partition, as already indicated, 
the centripetal forces had been gaining upper hand, so much 
so that there was justified fear that provincial autonomy would 
be jeopardised leading to a threat to the interest of the 
dominant group in Assam. It was a settled fact that India 
was going to have a federation of the Canadian type in which 
residuary powers were to be left to the centre. It seemed to 
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the Assamese elite that in a federation of this type, the big 
units like Rajasthan, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar would 
be in an advantageous position to dominate over the central 
Legislature; on the other hand, a small unit like Assam might 
find herself lost in it. What they really believed was that 
under the proposed Constitution the weaker units would be 
"pushed to the wall to the gradual extinction" of their 
distinct character and culture, besides being relegated 
to the position of 'have nots' economically. For these 
reasons, they cogently argued Assam's case for a weaker 
federal centre and larger quantum of provincial autonomy. 
In fact, their basic intention was to make their province a 
prosperous one with the Assamese people as the dominant 
group in the province. 
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Conclusion 



It is generally believed that during the period when the 
Constitution was being framed, there was a consensus and even 
near unanimity in the country in favour of a strong central 
government. Thus, Granville Austin, one of the leading 
specialists on the study of Indian Constitution, has asserted 
that in the Constituent Assembly there was a "relative absence 
of conflict between the centralizers and the provincialists." 1 
And even other scholars 2 who have worked on India's Political 
system and constitution seem to ignore the fact that there was 
a powerful but unorganized group in the Constituent Assembly 
who was in favour of more powerful provincial governments. 
These scholars seem to have arrived at this conclusion on the 
basis of an analysis either of the final voting on various Articles 
of the Draft Constitution or of the speeches of the prominent 
leaders of the Constituent Assembly. 

This study, however, has come up with data which indicate 
the existence of another trend in the Constituent Assembly, 
i.e., a trend in favour of larger powers to the units. Though 
it is conceded that none of the top leaders of the Congress was 
in favour of a strong states' rights principles, it does not follow 
that the Constituent Assembly as a whole was in favour of a 
strong Centre. Indeed, there were many members from some 
states who were in favour of stronger provincial government. 
Of course, it is true that the groups in favour of powerful pro- 
vincial government were not sufficiently organised. 8 They, there- 
fore, failed to press their point of view effectively. But never- 
theless, this tendency in the direction of a larger share of 
power for states existed, albeit in an unorganized form. This 
study shows that the present centrifugal tendencies and urges 
for larger regional autonomy in some regions of the country 
are not new. There was already a fairly strong sense of pro- 
vincialism and even centrifugal tendencies in some areas of 
the country while the Constitution was being framed. In the 
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post-independence era, things have changed only to the extent 
that the latent and inarticulate but fairly widespread regional 
feelings have been able to find greater expression and articula- 
tion. This stucjy has, of course, been confined only to an 
understanding of the attitude of the Assamese elite towards 
federal polity in India. In the late forties, when the Constitu- 
tion was on the anvil, the Assamese elite exerted their influ- 
ence in favour of a strong provincial government and relatively 
a weak central authority. 

Ever since the British occupation, there had been a con- 
tinuous flow of non-Assamese Indians into Assam from other 
parts of the country, particularly from Bengal. The Bengali 
immigrants happened to be both Hindus as well as Muslims. 
As such, immigration created two major socio-political 
problems in Assam: (i) provoked the Assamese-Bengali 
tension on linguo-cultural question and (ii) increased the 
numerical strength of the Muslims in the province threatening 
the dominant position of the Assamese caste Hindu elite. 
Thus, the Assamese elite found themselves in constant fear 
and anxiety of being gradually dominated by the Bengalis both 
culturally and politically. Secondly, the Muslim immigration 
began to be viewed as a calculated move to turn Assam into 
a Muslim majority province so that she could qualify herself 
for inclusion into the erstwhile East Pakistan. Even after the 
partition the unabated stream of refugees further accentuated 
the fears and anxieties of the Assamese elite about their 
distinct identity. 

Besides, the history of financial relationship with the centre 
had, from Assam's point of view, been far from satisfactory. 
It had been marked by a constant and long-standing sense of 
grievances. Whether real or perceived, the feeling of having 
suffered from injustice and neglect from the Government of 
India was very much in their minds. It seemed to the 
Assamese elite that the most important cause for Assam's 
underdevelopment had been the centre's control over the 
economy of f ssam for a long time, indeed, throughout the 
reriod of British rule. This had led only to a bitter controversy 
between Assam and the centre but even a sense of helpless- 
ness and frustration among the Assamese elite. Therefore, 
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sometimes, a strong anti-centre, if not anti-national, attitude 
emerged among a section of the Assamese elite. 

In the tug of war with the centre, together with the growing 
threat of being swamped by immigrants; the Assamese elite 
became increasingly assertive of their socio-political and econo- 
mic rights in order to safeguard what they called the 
'legitimate Assamese interests' such as (i) protection of the 
Assamese people from the socio-political dominance of the 
non-Assamese, particularly the Bengalis (ii) prevention from 
the 'negligence' of a domineering centre. As a measure of 
protection of their legitimate interests' they wanted a greater 
degree of provincial autonomy. In view of this, the provisions 
of the Draft Constitution which had strong bias in favour of 
the centre created a considerable resentment in the minds of 
the Assamese elite. The provisions, particularly relating to 
division of subjects in the three Lists Central, State and 
Concurrent; appointment of state governors by the centre; 
allocation of financial resources between the centre and the 
states; declaration of emergency; the principle of single citizen- 
ship received sustained criticism from the Assamese elite. It 
appeared to them that under the proposed provisions of the 
Draft Constitution the Union Parliament was made too strong 
which would be dominated by the bigger states. And as a 
result, the Assamese elite thought, the interest of small states 
like Assam would not be well-projected. For this reason, they 
wanted to limit the powers of the centre. 

But it is interesting to note thit the Assamese elite did not 
completely ignore the necessity of a strong central government. 
What they generally pleaded was that the centre should not be 
made strong 'at the cost of the provinces'. In fact, they advoca- 
ted for what they called an 'equitable' and 'balanced' distribu- 
tion of powers between the centre and the states in order to pro- 
vide, as The Assam Tribune put it, "a stable equilibrium between 
centrifugal and centripetal forces.'* 4 They held the view that t^e 
central authority must sufficiently be strong to hold the subordi- 
nate units together, but just that strong and no more. At the 
same time, however, they wanted that these units must also be 
strong and must have a large functional area of jurisdiction 
capable of asserting themselves in pursuit of their exclusive 
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sphere. This was the main dilemma in the attitude of the 
Assamese elite towards federal polity in India. They wanted 
strong provincial governments and at the same time felt 
the need for the establishment of a strong central authority. It 
seems that this dilemma was created by the partition of the 
country and the creation of a foreign state on the very thres- 
hold of Assam. It is true that on the one hand they were happy 
to be a part of India, but at the same time they were afraid that 
the people of the thickly populated neighbouring states of the 
Indian Union may spill over into Assam. Their desire for a 
strong India arose from the fact that they felt anxiety about the 
possible danger from Pakistan and the threat of the Commu- 
nists from across the Burmese and the Chinese borders. For 
this reason, possibly they wanted a sufficiently strong centre to 
provide protection for Assam from any threat of foreign attack 
or invasion. It is curious that the Assamese elite did not see 
any contradiction in these two attitudes. If the point of power 
lies in the differential, then clearly both the centre and the 
states could not simultaneously be strong. 

Again the Assamese elite pleaded that Assam should be 
given adequate financial power for her rapid economic develop- 
ment. They asserted that this would reinforce the security 
of the country as a whole. The economic development of 
Assam, they argued, was highly essential to make the people 
of this border state to be fully integrated with the rest of 
India. Unless this was done, they were afraid, some sections 
of the people of this province might become "agents of foreign 
powers" and subvert the political system of the country. 
Whether this was genuinely felt or was used as a pressure 
tactic is difficult to assess. But the point remains that they 
wanted a powerful provincial government with adequate finan- 
cial resources. 

Thus it seems evident, that there was an ambivalence in the 
feeling of Assamese elite. They felt the need for both a strong 
centre as well as a strong provincial government. For the 
strength of the centre, they opined, it was necessary to maintain 
the strength of the units. But their priority was clearly in 
favour of the provinces. In a leading article on September 5, 
1949, The Assam Tribune argued that "the power of the centre 
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must follow from the units," which "in the first place must be 
made strong and powerful." 5 It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the Assamese elite were thinking of a model of classical 
federation of the United States of America where such has 
been the federalizing process. It is quite clear that their con- 
ception of the strength of the centre was rather different 
from that embodied in the Draft Constitution. In fact, they 
did not want that the central government should be made 
responsible for everything. They repeatedly pleaded that for 
the strength of the centre it was necessary to endow the states 
with adequate powers in a large area of action. 

It is, of course, true that from the point of view held by 
the Assamese elite, the need for strong states is not necessarily 
exclusive of the need for a strong centre. Thus, Gopinath 
Bordoloi asserted that Assam did not want a weak Centre. 6 All 
that she wanted was a centre which would not become so power- 
ful as to throw overboard the state authority. But it is possible 
that they may have said so for two reasons. In the first place, 
they were having a genuine dilemma: the interest of a centre 
strong enough to defend Assam, but at the same time a centre 
weak enough not to be able to overawe the states. But clearly 
it seems that where the interests of the two came in conflict, the 
interest of the state seemed to carry greater weight in their 
mind. Nevertheless, their basic concern is clear and it emerges 
almost in every statement or speech which the Assamese 
leaders and their press made, and this was the concern in favour 
of a strong state government. 

On balance, therefore, it emerges that their basic objective 
was to have the largest measure of provincial autonomy. But 
they had not as yet organized themselves into a powerful lobby 
capable of gaining this objective. This was mainly due to the 
fact that the 'Assamese nationalism' had merged in the Indian 
Nationalism since 1921 and had thus lost its distinct organized 
identity. The problem was that in Delhi during 1946-49, unlike 
in the case of the Philadelphia Convention, most of the mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly were organized as one major 
party and the few small groups were bound to follow party 
discipline. The Assamese elite had, therefore, to toe the 
Congress party line in voting, whatever they might say in their 
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speeches. But whenever they could they tried to press their 
basic particularistic urge. Thus, it seems obvious that although 
they talked of both a strong centre and strong provincial 
governments what they really meant was a strong provincial 
government with a relatively weak central authority. 

This discussion was started by referring to Granville 
Austin's point that there was a "relative absence of conflict 
between the centralizers and provincialists," 7 in the Constituent 
Assembly. It has been found that he has probably erred in 
taking note only of the statements of the top national leaders 
and to voting behaviour while arriving at this conclusion. But 
in a situation of party discipline, voting behaviour cannot 
provide guidance for examining the various under-currents of 
thinking of a society or its various members. A careful study 
of the debates of the Constituent Assembly, the Assam Legi- 
slative Assembly and the pronouncements of Assamese press, 
of that period, leads us to the conclusion that there was a 
strong, though unorganized, feeling among the Assamese elite 
in favour of state autonomy while the Constitution was being 
framed. 

This study, therefore, establishes a new thesis which might 
perhaps be further tested by taking the attitude of the elite of 
other regions of the country to this question. 
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MEMBERS IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

FROM ASSAM 

7 General Members (Congress) 

Members nominated by Congress: 

(1) Gopinath Bordoloi, Premier of Assam. 

(2) Basanta Kumar Das, Home Minister, Assam. 

(3) JJ.M. Nichols Roy, Minister, Assam (Christian). 

(4) Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, M.L.A., Central (former 
Minister, Assam). 

(5) Omeo Kumar Das, M.L.A., Provincial (Kuladhar 
Chaliha was elected in lieu of Omeo Kumar Das after 
two sittings of the Assembly). 

(6) Dharanidhar Basumatari, M.L.A., Provincial. 

(7) Akshay Kumar Das, M.L.A., Provincial. 

3 Muslim Members 

(1) Muhammad Saadulla, MX. A., Provincial (For Premier 
of Assam). 

(2) Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A., Provincial (Former 
Minister of Assam). 

(3) Abdul Hamid, M.L. A., Provincial. 

Members of Different Communities 

(1) Hindus (excluding Scheduled Castes) 4 

(2) Scheduled Castes ... 1 

(3) Muslims ... 3 

(4) Backward Tribes ... 2 

Total 10 
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REPRESENTATIVES FROM ASSAM WHO SERVED 

AS MEMBERS OF THE DIFFERENT COMMITTEES 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

1 Muhammad Saadulla 

Member ... Steering Committee 
... Advisory Committee 
,, ... Minorities Committee. 
,, ... Drafting Committee. 

2. Gopinath Bordoloi 

Chairman ... North-East Frontier Tribal Areas and 

Assam, Excluded and partially Excluded 

Areas Sub-Committee. 
Member Rules of Procedure Committee. 

... Advisory Committee on Fundamental 

Rights, Minorities and Tribal and Excluded 

Areas. 

3. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury 

Member ... Provincial Constitution Committee. 

4. J.J.M. Nichols Roy 

Member . . . Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights, 

Minorities and Tribal and Excluded Areas. 

,, ... North-East Frontier Tribal Areas and 

Assam, Excluded and partially Excluded 

Areas Sub-Committee. 

5. Akshay Kumar Das 

Member ... House Committee. 

Persons from Assam who were not Constituent Assembly Mem- 
bers hot served as Members of the Committees: 

6. Rupnath Brahma 

Member ... North-East Frontier Tribal Areas and 
Assam, Excluded and partially Excluded 
Areas Sub-Committee. 
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1891/Nagpur Meghanath Banerji 



1892/Allahabad 



1893, 1894, 1897, 

1899 and 1902 

1895, 1896 and 

1898 

1901 /Calcutta 



190 3 /Madras 



1905 



Durgakanta Ray 
Bholanath Barooah 



Medical Practi- 
tioner, Joypur, 
Dibrugarh. 
Dhubri 
Merchant, 
Gauhati 

Lakshminath Bezbarua, Editor, 'Jonaki*. 
B.A. 

Radhanath Changkakati Secretary, Upper 

Assam Associa- 
tion. 

None 



Not checked. 
Hariprasad Nath 

Basanta Kumar 
Chaudhury, M.A. 
Lakshminath Bezbarua 

Chandra Kamal Bezbarua 
Bhabani Kanta Das 

N.A. 
Lakshminath Bezbarua 



1906/Calcutta T. R . Phookan 
C. Barooah 
Hariprasad Nath 
Mukundalal Dasgupta 

S.N. Haldar, 
Bar-at-Law 
Durgadas Das 



Muktear, Goal- 
para 

Head Master, 
Goalpara School. 
Jorhat Sarva- 
janik Sabha, 
Jorhat 
Pleader, Dhubri. 

N.A. 
Calcutta, 
Merchant. 
Calcutta, Barris- 
ter. 

Assam Associa- 
tion 

Muktear, 
Goalpara. 
Pleader, 
Goalpara. 
Barrister, 
Goalpara. 
Pleader, Dhubri. 
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1907 

1908-16 
1917/Calcutta 



Abdul Aziz Religious prea- 

cher, Goal para. 

Nagpur Session was not 

held. 

None on record. 

S.C. Bagchi, Bar-at-Law Planter, Tenga- 

khat. 

Debendranath Bezbarua, Pleader, Jorhat. 
B.L. 

Bhabaniprasad Barua T.E. Manager 

Sibsagar. 

Gopalchandra Dutta Manager, Bora- 

shali T.E. 
Sapekhati. 

Nabin Chandra Bordoloi, 
B.L. 

Ratneswar Dasgupta Lawyer, Mangal- 

dai, 

Bistuprasad Chaliha T.E. Manager. 

Sadananda Dowerah, B.L. - 

Kanakchandra Sarma 

Chandra Kamal Bezbarua Tea Planter. 

Umesh Chandra Das Merchant, 

Barpeta. 

Bachalal Borah Zamindar, 

Dibrugarh. 

Brahmananda Dutta Pleader, 

Golaghat. 

(All representing Assam Association) 

Nabin Chandra Bordoloi Assam Associa- 
tion. 

Nabin Chandra Bordoloi Kamrup Associa- 
tion. 

Ambikanath Borah 

Nabin Chandra Bordol o 

Kanak Chandra Sarma 

and others. 



1918/Delhi 
1919/Amritsar 

1920/Nagpur 
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1 921 / Ahmedabad Chandranath Sarma 

Gopinath Bordoloi 

Jyotiprasad Agarwala 

and fifteen others. 

Source: Reports of the annual Session of Indian National 
Congress, 1886-1921; and Assam Congress Opium 
Enquiry Report (Sept., 1925), pp.55-57 for the 
year 1920. 

Bholanath Barooah was elected as delegate 
from Tezpur in absentia to the Ahmedabad Con- 
gress (1902). See. Bezbaruar Dinalekha (Maheswar 
Neog, ed. Jorhat, 1969), p. 169. Apparently, he 
did not attend. (Cited from Amalendu Guha 
Planters Raj to Swaraj, Op. cit, Appendix 6, pp. 
(343-45) 
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Working Committee * Members of All India Congress 
Committee and Members of the Constituent Assembly, 
Published by Assam Provincial Congress Committee 
(December 9, 1946). 
A Plea for Dual Citizenship: Appeal to Members of the 

Constituent Assembly - by Asom Jatiya Mahasabha; Gauhati 

(July 2,1949). 

Asomar Pamuwa am Mali Bandabasti Samachya (Assamese) 

composed by H.N. Baruah, B.L. and Published by D.K. 

Barua, Member of the Assam Pradesh Congress and All 

India Congress Committee, Nowgong, (July (25, 1945). 

Asomar Samachya aru Bhabichyat (Assamese); composed 

by H.N. Baruah, B.L. and Published by Monikanta Das, 

Member of the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Gauhati (February 1945). 

Assam's Say and Suggestion: Assam Jatiya Mahasabha, 

Gauhati (July 4,1951). 

Case before the Constituent Assembly for the Unit af Assam 

Appeal to the members of Indian Constituent Assembly 

by Asom Jatiya Mahasabha, Gauhati (November 24.1948). 
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Future Status of Assam: The speech of Padmeswar Gogoi 
delivered at the inaugural session of c Assam Tribes and Races 
Federation', Shillong, March 22, 1945, Published by 
Rameswar Bora, General Secretary, All Assam Ahom Sabha. 
Jorhat (1945). 

Juddhutor Parikalpana aru Asom (Assamese) By Prabudh 
Chandra Goswami, M.A. B.T. and Published by Chapala 
Book Stall, Shillong (1945). 

Swadhin Asomar Raijak Ki Lage Aru Ki Paiche? (Assamese), 
composed by Prafulla Ch. Barua and Bhimsekhar Baruah, 
and published by Lawyer's Book Stall, Gauhati (January 27, 
1948). 

Sodow Asom Ahom Sabha Aru Sarba Doll (Assamese) , (All 
Assam Ahom Sabha aru All peoples' Party), published by 
Ghana Kanta Gogoi, General Secretary of All Peoples' Party, 
Dibrugarh (February 1, 1949). 

Whither Assam ? Drifting to Civil War ? : An urgent 
appeal to all parties and political workers of Assam, published 
by Assam Provincial Organizing Committee, Communist 
Party of India, Gauhati (December 8, 1944). 

C. Periodicals and Newspapers: 

Amrit Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Select issues. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Select issues. 

Assam Bandhu, Calcutta, Select issues. 

Asamiiya, Bi-Weekly, Weekly and Daily (Dibrugarh/later 
Gauhati) 1918-47. 

Avahan (An Assamese Literary monthly Journal), Calcutta; 
1936, 1937, 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

Chetana (An Assamese monthly), Gauhati; 1919, 1920, 
1924 and 1926. 

Dainik Atamiiya (Gauhati), 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

Dainik Batori, (Jorhat), select issues. 

Deka Asom (An Anglo- Assamese Weekly), Gauhati ; Select 
issues. 

Hindustan Standard (Calcutta), Select issues. 

India (Delhi), September Issue, 1944. 

Shillong Times (Weekly), Shillong, Select Issues. 
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The Assam Tribune (an English daily now published from 
Gaubati which started in 1939. Till 1945, it was a weekly 
paper and published from Dibrugarh); 1939-1950. 

(There was no local daily newspaper in the 19th Century 
and even during World War II. In fact, excepting for a few 
years, Assam had no local daily till the late forties of this 
century. Moreover, old files of Assamese Newspapers and 
other periodicals are not easily available.) 

II. SECONDARY SOURCES 



(A) Books: 

Austin, Granville : 

Aiyar, S.P. : 

Aiyar, S.P. and Usha : 
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Chaube, S.K. 
Coondoo, R. 
Dutta, K.N. 

Gait, E.A. 
Goswami, P.C. 



The Indian Constitution : Cornerstone 
of a Nation. (Oxford, 1966). 
Federalism and Social Change. (Bom- 
bay, 1961). 

Essays on Indian Federalism, (Bombay, 
1965). 

The History of Medieval Assam 

(Gauhati, 1966;. 

Reflection on Assam-cum-Pakistan> 

(Calcutta, 1944). 

Political History of Assam (1940-47), 

Vol. Ill, (Gauhati, 1980). 

Assam: In the days of Company 1826- 

1885, (Gauhati, 1964). 

The Red River and the Blue Hill, 
(Gauhati, 1962). 

Federalism in Jndia: A study of Union* 

State Relations (London, 1965). 

Hill Politics in North East India, 

(Calcutta 1973). 

The Division oj Powers in the Indian 

Constitution, (Calcutta 1964J. 

Landmarks of the Freedom Struggle 

in Assam, (Gauhati, 1969). 

A History of Assam, (Calcutta, 1963). 

The Economic Development in Assam, 

(Bombay, 1963). 
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B. Articles and Research Papers 

Anonymous " Assamese Nationalism: Indian 

Domination would be complete Annihi- 
lation", The Assam Tribune December 
13, 1940. 

"The Problem of Assam: Assamese 
Bengali Question" The Assam nbirTne, 
November 15, 1940. 
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ae *? meant to serve as a text-book for the studei 
Science and International Relations. It begins w 
Jon, objectives, importance and limitations of dip 
nich is intimately connected with foreign policy. B 
,*._.w ate subtle and basic differences between the two. The 
have been highlighted admirably. The value of propagan 
in diplomacy has also been well assessed. The evolution 
diplomacy from the ancient period up to the present day a 
the different phases in the stages of evolution have be 
demarcated. A systematic treatment of evolution of diploma 
in India in the early period is an interesting feature of t 
book. In pursuing effective diplomacy the diplomats play 
very useful role. Various aspects of the career of a diplorm 
his functions, the qualities essential for an ideal diplonu 
factors that lead to his success or failure have been clear 
brought out. In a world sharply divided into two ideologic 
camps and faced with the bleak prospect of a nuclei 
holocaust, the future of diplomacy appears to be uncertain t 
many scholars. An attempt has been made to answer th 
dilemma in the last chapter of the book. 

Dr Roy is Head of the Department of Hist or y, Bolpur Colle% 
affiliated to Burdwan University. 

POLITICAL THOUGHT OF HAROLD J. LASKI 

G.N. Sarma 

To understand and appreciate Laski in proper perspective it i 
necessary that the self-contradictions and changes of attitud 
which his writings reveal should not blind the reader to th 
fundamental core of his doctrine. The application of hi 
doctrine to the interpretation and judgement of historical an< 
social facts invited logical difficulties, but Laski's distinctioi 
lies in the courage with which these were faced and in hi 
attempt to reconcile abstract thought with realities of politi 
cal life. 

Students of Laski's political thought will welcome this addi 
tion to the meagre literature available in India. The analysis 
of Laski's views on the role of the individual and society, th< 
province of the state, make relevant discussion in our present 
national situation. The study presents interpretation and 
criticism of his doctrine in relation to earlier thinkers. 

Dr Sarma is professor emeritus, Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad. 
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